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LONG DISTANCE wins 



The Frigidaire Division of General Motorsi Cor- 
poration makes wide use of Long Distance telephone 
service every day . • , lo regulate production . . , 
to keep in close contact with changing markets . , , 
and to stimulate sales. 

Lon^ Distance in Prmluviion 
By telephone^ Frigidaire orders materials^ follows 
up deliveries, and maintains an economical Ijalanrc 
he t ween production and dje;trihulJon, By ielephofte, 
frequent contact is made witli 17 distributing points, 
to check local trends and obtain sales forecasts upon 
which production schedules can be hased. Wide 
areas are canvassed quickly at small cost. 

Long Dhinnrp in Salen W ork 
By lelephonp, Fripidaire sales executives are in 



constant communication \\\\\\ h ranches and dis- 
iriliutors, explaining new policies* outlining new- 
advertising and selling strategy. In turn, the news 
is telephoned to dealers , . . dealers instruct their 
salesmen . - , and a nation-wide selling organisation 
of 20,000 goes into concerted action, 

Frigidaire is well pleased with its investment in 
Long Distance — ^for many pliases of the company's 
distribution and sales promotion can he handled 
better hy telephone for speed — for discussion — and 
for complete understanding. 

Your luisiness requirements may be quite differ- 
ent from Frigida ire's, but judicious use 
of Long Di'^tance telephone service may ^'^^ H 
prove 05 profitable for you. 
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SMARTER STYLING...FINER ENGINEERING...YET 

1939 Plymouth 

is Lower Priced ! 



Imagine Getting all these 

Great Engineering 
Features -at Plymouth's 
NEW LOWER PRICES! 



Never Before Has a Low -Priced Car Offered So Much Value 

1, Greater Hizc — lM-in, Wheelbasc. 4- New Auto-Mesh Transmission, 

2. New High-Torque Engine Perform- 5. New Amola Steel Coil Springs, 



ance with New Economy, 

3- Perfected Remote Control Gear 
Shifting— much ea^sier. 



6. "Safety Sigital" Speedometer* 

7. New^ True- Steady Steering, 

8. 1009^ Hydraulic Brakes, 



Isn't it great news about 
the new 1939 Plymouth 
— the value is up^ but tbe 
prices are do:un! 

There's new shiftmg ease 
in Plymouth's Perfected 
Remote Control ^hiftini^ 
with All-Silent Auto-Mesh 
I ransmission— standard on 
" De Luxe' , , a great new 
ride with new Amola Steel 
Coj] Spnn^s ! 

Sef your Plytnouth draUr 
today! Plymouth Division 
OF Chrvslkr Cuupdka- 
rii)N, Detroit. Miehiiian. 

EASY TO BUY! 

CONVENIENT TERMS 

t rMiit unJ ruurhuitiper^ nnd bumper 
^.uitrds, Npurc whe^l, tire mid tubi±, 
toot eofltrol for headlight bcairi 
viithi indlfli^Qr fin in-itruftitnt panel, 
«iiib'trjiy Irant und rc4ir« auii vi<i<jr. 
>4f'cE V jfJaii!! and bijf trunk ipacc i.l^K^ 
cu. U.\, Plyinnotb '^Rc>iidkin^" iihuJ^ 
c1» start lit Sfr^S; "r>c Lijkc" modck 
^li^htly higher. Plymouth prices, m- 
rlude It 1 1 federal ttix«ii« Triins^forta' 
C<nn und %t4ttc, local t nxcs, if ait y » not 
included. Scii yfjur t^lytniiutlj licalcr 
Itir locnl dclivcrrd prices. 

fV! AJOt BOWES' AmafteurHour, C^B.S, 
Ketwork. ThuTs.. ft- 10 P. W., S.T. 




Trir: I'^. i I'l \ Mourn " RO a I>K t NC/ ' Iwo-DoorTourlni* ,Sed;iii„. lUI -steel body completely rust-proof 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 



NEW'ROADKING** 
NEW "DELUXE'* 



^'iit^lWt■!^ Bii*lrifs* Is tJubllihiMi Hii! llTitN tif cvpry munlti fiv tSm i'ImmIht -if i rmkmi^rrif «if llip Vr -i-.l Sliif ; E'le'il Inil ism 
Offlrc. WiishinciTun, D. y\ KilhorhtK AthvrtLilnfi iliuI fLniil.n n^n Oniu:> I'-l"^ 11 srn-H. N. W. U , I n- hn ]p Sti»>- 
iii'Hplliiti xnii'^ I'l ilU tjiie YvAt: %-Xi^^ ihri't jTiirs; 2!^ ri'rii,i. it l-lnU'ii'il \^.■. mm irnihcEiihs rd.iUci Mii.h \ *i\t ni Uio 

]"i>!;t Of^ki' lit \VtiiiUinfrt(jft, D, f., iitht!l irfiiul tititry ul Cii^mHnli. rutin, uri'li-r the Art nf WxwW V, L".:'i 
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What America will see 
at the Auto Shows 



A lot of niidnic^ht mazdas 
have Mazed in the engi- 
neering tiepartments and 
drafting rooms of Amer- 
ica's automobile factories in an enterpris- 
ing determination lo make the 1939 cars 
still more luxurious, j?till more economical, 
bolli to )>uv and to own. 

Collins & Aikman Corporation, as manu- 
facturers of upliolster)^ fabrics for a long 
list o( cars, have been called on to meet 

this steady demand for better and lietler 
values. 

Fifteen years of progress have produced 
upholstery fabrics which, in today's auto- 
mobiles, give twice tlie values for the 
same monev. 

Yet today's fabrics are more comfortable, 
more durable — because new weaves have 
been developed lo provide a denser, 
smoother and softer surface-construction. 
New dyes, n)ore fade-resistant and jiew in 




color tones and shades^ 
have been created t(> en- 
hance the aesthetic appeal 
of car interiors. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been invested 
in lalioratory research during the past 
fifteen years to improve the riding comfort 
of automobile upholster)'. 

The fruits of all this effort and enterprise 
culminate in the modern ""BrealhingBai k" 
and other tvpes of upholstery fabrics which 
you'll see in many of the smart 1939 cars. 

The porous-backed ronslruclion of these 
fine fabrics provides a cooler ride in warm 
weather, a more comfortable one in any 
season. Their luxurious, silken-soft surface 
is easy on clotinng, easy to move about on, 
easy to clean. And their ability to give long, 
hard service and to take repeated scrub- 
bings and cleanings is a promise of Ingher 
resale valnes when today's cars come back 
at trade-in time. 



COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 



200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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You Have a Right to 

KNO W THE 
DIFFERENCE 



In the pai?t four year**, Htrcamliueil 
train» have reawakened intere!*t iti tlir 
railroads of America, They have been 
widely publiei^sed ancl tli^eusi^eJ. But 
there has heeii a ^row^iii^ tenilency 
to log^e sight of the iiiiportaut differ- 
eiiees between the various types of 
streamliners — probably because of 
niisuse of the teruis that have 9|iruiig 
up to describe them. 

^^Sir^fimlintng^^ in ilJ^elf is a matter 
of outward shape^, ahned at reducin|^ 
wind resistance. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the safety or earn fort 
of passen^jferg!, 

^^Light Hvi^^rf/* an a term applied to 
niudern trairLs, can mean nuich or little. 
Many of the ears in today's eighty 
streamlined traiui^ are as heavy as the 
old conventional ef|uipment. Others are 
only a little lighter* And yet the elimi* 
nation of dead- weight is one of the niont 
vital problems facing the railroads. 



To rvdun* ivvight n itfuttit surrifirini^ 
strengfh or sa/''fv, strongtT in(ifi*fials 
must be u$ed. The sfrongest available 
material for railroad! cars i.s lfl-8 
rhromi*-nirkrl ^trcl — .staialess sle<^l. 
Somt" so'called ^\stainlt'S3-steer* cars 
have merely a stainless^steel covering. 
But this shiny exterior bears no rela^ 
tiort to true stainless-»teel construction. 

Budd desi^^n and the exclusive Bu*M 
Shot WELD* method of fabrication 
make it possible to build stainless-steel 
carjs that are stainless steel through 
and through — cars that maintain the 
higihcst factors of stren^h and safely 
while e1iminatin<^ a {greater pro[>ortion 
of dead-weight than any eorn parable 
equipment now on the rails. 

This combination — -design, material 
and method ^ — produces truly Ught- 
iveight cars that are in keeping with 
tlie high fstandard^ of safely set by the 
American railroads. * Reo. u. s. pm, ofr. 



EDWARD G. BUOD MAHUFACTUHlNa CD., PHILADELPHIA -DETROIT TT 71 KAETHDPS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD -WEIGHT 



RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Bought the FIRST Cab-over-Engine 
INTERNATIONAL 
Tie^ /VOW CWH290 




Railway Express I 



if 



^0 



RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 




WHEN you ship by express you get fasi service 
because Railway Fx press Agency knows the 
hauling business. They hfvught the first Cab-Over- 
Engine International ever huili. And now they 
own 290 of these trucks in their lleet of mor^ than 

indisputable proof of ihc highly dependable ser- 
vice and low maintenance cost of Internatiooat 
Trucks is found in the simple fact that Railway 
Express has added 4f>fJ mw Intcrnatimuti^ io their 
fleet this year! 

Two famous symbols of speed and service ride 
on these great trucks— the well-known Diamond 
of Railway Express and the Triple Diamond of 
International Harvester. Wherever these trucks go 



I he nationwide netw^ork of I he world's largest 
company -owned truck service (organisation is al- 
ways at the service of Raihvay Express. And at the 
service of every International owner! 

It w ill pay you to apply the experience of Rail* 
w*ay Express to the hauling problems in your busi- 
ness. Your hauting may be the same kind as that of 
Railway Express* Or it may be very different. But 
you can hank on this: biternaticnah u iii Jn the same 
kind of prefiiahie hauling for yon. 

Get a demonstration now. Iniernaiianal si^es 
range from ^^-ton delivery to heavy-duty 6- wheelers* 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigati Avenue Chicago^ IJlinois 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 • WHY are business men silent under 

political attack while labor leaders and 
others do not hesitate to reply? 

, , . . ANSWER ON PAGE 15 

2 • CAN any business, no matter how 

small, be run today without regard for 
what is going on in Washington? 

ON PAGE 16 

3 • WONDER what all those government 

colonists who went to Alaska think of 
it by this time? • ... on page 17 

4 • HOW can you select your personnel 

on the basis of facts rather than hunch 
or opinion? on page 19 

5 # WHAT sort of record and experience 

has Elmer F. Andrews, new admin- 
istrator of the Wages and Hours Law? 

. , . . ON PAGE 21 

6 • HOW much of this talk about the de- 

centralization of Industry is actually 
justified? on page 24 

7 • WHY should I be concerned if a lot of 

small town high schools have taken to 
playing six-man football? . on page 27 

8 • WE don*t hear as much about the de- 

cline of New England as we used to. 
Have conditions changed or are they 
just getting used to it? , .on page 29 

9 ■ HOW is Germany making out with its 

effort to become self-sustaining? 

. . , , ON PAGE 32 

10 • WHAT would men from 24 countries 

have to talk about at an International 
Management Congress? . on page 44 

11 •CAN the National Economics Com- 

mittee be trusted with all the confiden- 
tial information it requires in its ques- 
tionnaire? ON PAGE 48 

What is Coming in December . . . 
Turn to Page 73 
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NATION'S 8USrNESS for November, 



Monroe shalters all speed records with 






.alion unruly ^uvom...'"""" 

M MAI will handle 



been seeking Kreaier pro- 
,oT::n.iraa.,-t-„on even 




MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
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Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 




II CHAMPION Hashes across the stubble! 

stops and ffeeies td a "point" excil- 
ed, tense, taul! Thore is a roarf The birds 
aie up! Shot^, and a hushed voice, "Dead 
bud, fetch]" With a bound the doq is oil 
, . . noslrils distended, lail beating the 
brush! Proudly he returns fp his master, bird 
held gently in his mouth, head high , . , 
eager lor the praise, "Nice dogT' Majrvelous 
inteiUgience. yes , . , but developed only 
through expert tfainii^g! 

You've ihrUled^ loo. at the sight oE mighty 
freighr Irains rushing through the day or 
night; slopping here Of ihere on exacting 
schedules; delivedng the world*s precious 
merchandise. Marvelous service, executed 
naleiy and efUctently, yes , . . but this, too. 
Is developed only through expert Iralmng, 
This training is one of the elements of Pre- 
cision Transportation — the unexcelled mer- 
chandise freight service of the Nortolk and 
Western Railway^ between the West, Mid- 
west and the Virginias and CaroUoas and be^ 
iween the North, the South, and Southwest. 

Representatives ol the railway, eager to 
assist YOU in any shipping problemj, are 
tocaled in the principal cities of the country. 
Call on Ihemf 




PRECIS I OM TRANSPORT AT lOH 



Ogr newest American sport 

WE HAVE said from Lime to time in 
these columns that 

deapite the "deplorable conditions" found 
so far in practically every activity of 
American life, our valiant hunters have 
a thousand witches in reserve ready to 
be trotted out demanding more Federal 
action— and expensie. 

No matt SI in what flirection you iiu»k 
our natioiuil Ut^j you may be siiti- si'tnt- 
"commission" has made a "study" and 
found condRtons shockin^^. 

A reader takes the trouble to send 
us a flock of new witches he finds ia 
one day's news. Here are some of the 
more shameless ones i 

iNooMfc; The National Keaources Com- 
mittee iu an elaborate report states that 
one-third Df United Stateis families re- 
ceive only $780 a year or leas. 

Men Decay : The International Manage- 
ment Congress received the reFult of a 
Hiirvey that 90 per cent of young men 
and 50 per cent of young wom^n are not 
fit to many, 

PKE'NATAr, Derelil'TioN : Thp United 
States Public Health Service deplorf^s the 
fact that 32 percent of expectant mothers 
never have them^ielvea weif^hed, 

T>AkK Cois'umHACY : A wltnesa before the 
Dies Committee testifies that prominent 
industrjaliats arc plottinf^ to bring about 
fascist rule in the United States. (Names 
of such to be supplied later maybefl 

KoRE Amputatki.s' to Spite Face: A fed- 
eral olUcial charges in an address that 
business men have a secret pact to delay 
recovery in order to dtaeredit the New 
Deal. 

TvitAN'Nr: Norman Thomai? charg^es 
the Democratic party with responsibility 
for suppression of civil rights. 

AM terrible witches j Timorous 
Americans will be urged to supply 
funds through taxes to have them 
properly policed! If our readers will 
cooperate to the extent of sending in 
news of those witches which particti- 
larly affright their souls, we'll start 
a witch-hunting department, 

A modern classic 

"THE Vicar of Wakefield'' cost the 
English speaking world just $300, 
Thai was the amount paid to Gold- 
smith for his manuscript. A number 
of other great classics earned their 
authors no more. 

We have come a long way since 
Goldsmith's time. Random House has 
just published "Panorama of New 



York," first of another two- volume 
guidebook in the W.P.A, Federal 
Writers* Project series. The cost to 
the Government of collecting ma- 
terial and writing this book was 
$1,470,000, 

Customary author's royalty on a 
book is from ten to 20 per cent, de- 
pending on the quantity sold- What 
would the sale have to be for the tax- 
payers to break even on "Panorama 
of New York"? The book sells at 
$2,50, At the maximum royalty* sales 
must reach 3,940,000 copies before 
the outlay to date is returned. If it be 
argued that the cost figure quoted 
covers preparation of copy for the 
second volume as well, and if that 
volume sells at the same price, the 
break-even point in sales for the set 
could be halved. 

Only one American book in the 
country's history ever sold as many as 
3,940,000 copies, and only 10 out of 
the hundreds of thousands published 
chalked up a sale of 1,470,000, 

Wasted talent 

IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA the wife of a 
retired schoolmaster has applied for 
a divorce on the ground that her hus- 
band was wasting his time preparing 
a telephone directory with the names 
all spelled backward. He may not be 
recognized in his homeland but over 
here this man's genius probably would 
be rewarded with a job of planning 
"made work" projects. 

As others see us 

EN THE matter of these hampering re- 
strictions, we ill England enjoy almost 
complete imnmnity. We read of it and 
see it so frequently in other p^irts of the 
world that often w*? thank our stars our 
own Government ret'o^^nizea the business- 
es of the country as the chief paymasters 
of the state. Wise government here has 
seen to it that development is encouraged 
rather than senselessly, and at times vin- 
dictively, limited. A mutilated tree can 
never return to its pristine beauty, nor 
are truiiealed businesses ever hkely to 
repeat the successes of less troublous 
days. — Sel fridge & Co., London depart- 
ment store* 

Boast made good 

THE MYTHICAL salesman who is so 
good that he could sell woolen under- 
wear to chorus girls or refrigerators 
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Getting below the surface 

The diver mtisi pluiige deep to solve ihe ocean's mysteries. And, 
Ifkewise, ihe Harlford Steam Builer irispmor, in his work, 
delves far beitpalh surface appearant:es- For symptoms of 
troubles whirh might ciiIiniMaiP in poivepplant disaster are 
(*rU'ii lun ^iihiniT^ed to he otherwise broiighl to li^hl. 

Thomiighiiess and expert kriy^^ledtte are niore essential in 
ihe examinalion of boilers, turbines and engines than in almost 
any olht^r insipetiiun work, bt'cause pouer equipment is capable 
of tremendous destruction if the energy which it gcueratps 
breaks out of harness. 

But Inspeclion alone U not enough. To ibis conipany"*s policy- 
holdrrji are available^ also, the counsel of a unique hrtme-ofljce 
stafT and the ccjuiplcle fa*'i lilies of an oi^zaui^ation called upon 
to handle about half of all American boiler and machinery 
insurance. Seventy-two year?* of experience in the single exacting^ 
task of engineering insurance are !>ehind Hartford's efforts to 
minimize the probability of accidents to the equipment it insures. 

Ask your local apent or broker how to enlist Hartford's 
vigflaiTcc on behalf of jrrealer security for your power-plant. 



THE HARTFORD STEAM BOIIER 



INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

OLDEST IN THE DOUHTUT, lARGtST IN IHE WORLD. INGINEEIILNC IN5URINCE EKCmSlVtll 




to the Eskimos has snn^ his own 
praisest in many a smoker and hole! 
lobby* Now, the refrigeralor stunt IB 
no longer a Paul Banyan myth ; it ac- 
tually has been performed. 

James Moran, a Washington, D, C 
saksman. made the old gag a reality 
when lie journeyed to Alaska and sold 
a $150 refrigerator to Charlie Pasto- 
lik, an Eskimo. Charlie paid 50 silver 
dollars and the balance in furs and 
other North-country goods. It is un- 
derstood that, on the sirenglh of this 
performance, several companies 
would like to send Moran out on their 
unproductive domestic territories. 

The right to be coddled 

WE HAVE passed through the cycle 
when people worried about the stigma 
i*f going on relief, according to State 
Relief Director Mudd of New Jersey, 
Recipients now seem to regard this 
kirgciiS as a sort of social security, 
I a regular function of government, a 
I boon that Is theirs by right, says ihe 
I director. 

I No one should be surprised, of 
course. This truth was quite well 
known 100 years ago when John Stu- 
art Mill wrote i 

To give profusely to th<^ people. wh<*th* 
or untltpr the naitK* uf charity gr of em- 
, ployment, without placing; them under 
I such influenet^s that prudential molives 
shall act ptnverfulJy upon them i& io lav- 
ish the means of benefiting mankind 
without attaininir the object. 

The labor front 

**SLow-noWN": The existence of # 
*'slow-down" strike among Govern* 
ment employees in Washington has 
been reported by a well known capi- 
tal press correspondent, and denied, 
of course, by officials. It is inspired by 
members of the CIO United Federal 
Workers of America and directed 
principally at the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in both Washington and 
Baltimore* Since even President 
Roosevelt has declared an open strike 
against the Government to be ''intol- 
erable/* the unionists use this Fabian 
strategy to achieve their ends. They 
simply let the work pile up, particu- 
larly keeping up that little Social Se- 
curity card index of some 37,000,000 
names, 

CIVIL UBERTiES: Speaking of an in- 
vestigation into the CIO organization 
drive in the coal fields of Illinois, 
West Virginia and Kansas, William 
Green said that **never before had the 
(A,F. of Council listened to a 
story in which it was more plain that 
workers had been brutally prevented 
from exercising their civil rights of 
free speech, free assemblage and free- 
dom to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. The tragic feature is 
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Brutal to fire 



yet harmless to 
men or materials 



thai prevention of free speech and 
free assemblage is caused by an or- 
ganization that clamors continually 
for that right/' 

WHO'S mxrf: Professional blood 
donors have been granted a union 
charter by the A.F. of L. 

Monnct from the skies 

HE SAID tlU' r if^ht v% ay lo restore buy- 
ing power and bring recovery was lo 
ixiur money into clrcula Man in the great- 
est possible <|uantities ai Uw lugheat pos- 
sible speed. To illustrate his point, he 
remarked that the ideal thinf^ would be 
for fleets of airplanes to fly over the coun- 
try discharging money as th£*y went, so 
that anybodj^ needing cash r^uild pitk it 
up from the ground. — Amos K. Piru ln>i V 
account of a con vernation \\nh T^'Unjiy 
Corcoran in 1933. 

^'Ignoble economy of truth" 

A SURPRISING minority of conser- 
vatives still cling to the hope that 
there is safety in non-resistance. They 
admit that private enterprise and in- 
dividuaiism are being subjected to a 
deadly assault, but their onl^^ advice 
is to **play bail" with the reformers 
— -**cooperate," and maybe in some 
vague way the world will resume its 
old orbit when the quake has ceased* 

This is the blindest folly. A whole 
system is under fire— not a few in- 
dividuals and corporations. No adult 
mind should be deceived by this talk 
of a *'recalcitrant ten per cent." The 
movement to change everything is 
sweeping, revolutionary in its scope 
and intent- A quarter of the nation's 
population has been taken under the 
wing of a benevolently autocratic 
Government. The class struggle is 
with us in all its ugly reality. These 
schemes are permanent, *' Emergen- 
cy" is only a convenient excuse for 
suspending the Constitution as in a 
time of war and liquidating every 
check that stands in the way of a 
group thirsty for power. 

In these circumstances no amount 
of "trimming*' will bring even the 
peace of satiety. It only inspires con- 
tempt from behind-the-scenes radi- 
cals, causes neutrals to run for cover 
into the arms of glib promisors. To- 
day no place is left for neutrals. Busi- 
ness either fights or surrenders un- 
conditionally. If it surrenders, the 
terms are economic extermination, A 
middle course now would be economic 
suicide, as it was to the Girondists in 
revolutionary France, 

The safest position today is that of 
the Girdlers, the Fords, the Weirs 
together with those thousands of 
small operators who retain some of 
the courage and the immunity to herd 
instincts of the pioneers. If industry 
stood as one on a manly platform to 
preserve the rights and dignity of the 



• It will kill a blaze In o 
lacquer dip-tank in a few 
seconds. Yet it will leave the 
liquid paint clear and clean. 

It will snuff out fire in a gen- 
erator without damaging in- 
tricate and delicate windings. 
You can spray it on your new 
business suit and find no 
slightest trace of dampness 
or soiling. 

Gentle as o Kitten 

LUX carbon dioxide snow-and- 
gas is amazingly gentle to in- 
dustry's most delicate and 
costly equipment. Yet it is the 
fastest known extinguishing 
agent brutal to lire. 



Lux fire extinguishers elimi- 
nate delays in your produc- 
tion line. No extinguishes 
damage. No time-losing clean- 
ups No harmful fumes. Lux is 
clean, dry, harmless. 

Let Us Make a Survey 

If your fire hazards involve 
flammable liquids or electri- 
cal equipment install Lux. 

Lux technicians have built a 
17- year record distinguished 
for accurate engineering of 
industrial fire protection. Let 
us, without obligation, moke 
a survey and recommendation 
for your specific fire hazard 
problems. 
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Write for new brochure 
"Lux Makes the Difference" 
■ 

Walter Kidde 6c Company 

516 West Street, Blootnfield, N. J. 
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Important FIICTS bBhind 
Internatiannl Business machines 



To develop more effective means of serving all 
forms of business, the International program of 
progress calls for constant study and research. 

International representatives fully realize that 
every individual business presents an individual 
management problem— there is no one panacea 
for alK In the World Headquarters Building, 
therefore, a special department, known as the 
Commercial Research Department, is continu- 
ally working toward the improvement of ac- 
counting and statistical methods and machines. 



INTERNA! 

Bus in ess Ai^n /i /// es 



I O N A L 



Corp 



W&tU lUaJquarttn BmUifr^, S90liAOlSDil*vtNU[.HEWT0Rlt,N.T. 
Branch 0#m IN mHZ\f%l m\%% Of THt wotLO 



This department is working in cooperation with 
banks and trust companies, utih'ty companies, oil 
companies, wholesalers, retailers, transportation 
Companies, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
and many other forms of business, as well as 
federal, state, county and municipal governments. 
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individual against a foray by collect- 
tvists, many other millions would 
range themselves by its side and con- 
cessions would start coming in the 
other direction. 

Further compromise of honest con- 
victions now deserves the castigation 
in John Morley's epithet: '^a lazy ac- 
commodation with error, an ignoble 
economy of troth/' 

Privale business to the rescue 

EMPLOYEES of the Government 
Printing Office in Wasliington trooped 
hungrily down to their cooperative 
cafeteria one noon recently and found 
It closed by a strike of union restau- 
rant workers. Strikes will happen, 
even in government cooperative es- 
tablishments. 

Fortunately, the G,P,0. folks» most 
of them union members themselves, 
were not called upon to exercise any 
Spartan self-denial in support of their 
embattled brethren in the phalanx of 
labor. They simply went out to the 
neighborhood restaurants whose 
owners operate for profit and were 
served there while the strike lasted. 
No one missed a meal by reason of the 
trouble, thanks to private business in 
reserve. 

A debt is poid 

CAESAR Gerard came from Italy as 
a little boy, adventuring witli his im- 
migrant parents into a new Western 
world* Years later Caesar found a job 
running a jeweler's lathe in the New- 
ark works of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. For 17 years, all the rest of his 
days, he stayed with this one job^ sav- 
ing something from every pay en- 
velope. He came to feel a simple de- 
votion to his new Job and his adopted 
land. 

When Caesar died it was discovered 
that lie had willed his entire life sav- 
ings of $15,000 "to the United States 
of America." "This country was good 
to me/' he told his aUorney. 

We feel better from pausing a mo- 
ment to contemplate the case of Cae- 
sar Gerard. It helps to balance the 
scales against some of the other mat- 
ters that we record in these columns. 

Salvage 

LAST spring the British freighter, 
City of Balisbury , loaded in part with 
raw rubber from half way round the 
world, was wrecked in Boston harbor* 
It lay there partly submerged for six 
months. Then the price of rubber rose 
so sharply that the rubber cargo was 
estimated to be worth $70 ,000 instead 
of its $35,000 value at the time of the 
wreck* Only then was salvaging at- 
tempted. Previously it had not seemed 
to the underwriters worth while. 
This incident is a case study in 



economics. The risk that men will as- 
sume is directly proportionate to 
their reward* 

Where progress comes from 

FROM New Orleans comes the report 
of successful operation of a sugar 
cane harvesting machine, built by a 
Louisiana planter in a backyard ma- 
chine shop. Nothing unusual in that. 
Thousands of American inventions 
have come from similar beginnings. 

The report includes the informa- 
tion that the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering intended 
to request $75,000 for a prclimijiary 
study, to work out plans for such a 
harvester. Nothing unusual in that, 
either. 

The noteworthy news, if any, will 
be that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering has changed its plans 
and will not ask for $75,000, since 
the thing is already done. That wU! 
be a man- bites 'dog* 

All aboard 

PERHAPS seasoned travellers finally 
become so surfeited with wandering 
that they get no thrill from the cry 
**A11 abo-oard'' which means the start 
of a new journey. For most of us, how- 
ever, it arouses pleasant expectations* 
We relax against the cushions or talk 
to our fellow travellers anticipating, 
as the reward for our journey, new 
acquaintances, new scenes, new op- j 
portunities. 

A part of the pleasure is the knowl- i 
edge that we are in the capable hands i 
of such men as Photographer New- 
smith pictures on our cover. No mat- 
ter what means of travel we choose, 
we know that those whose job it is to 
get us safely to our destination have 
been chosen because of their fitness 
for this work, carefully trained and 
seasoned by exjjericnce. 

How different our sensations if we 
knew that the man in the driver's seat 
held that position only because he had 
won more votes than another appli- 
cant for the place; if we knew that 
the man at the dispatcher's desk was 
a political appointee eager for an op- 
portunity to try out some cherished 
theories. 

Happily for us, transportation 
agencies are not operated in this fash- 
ion* Unhappily, government is, and as 
a result more and more of the activi- 
ties on which the safety and welfare 
of this nation depend are being con- 
trolled, at least indirectly, by men 
whose only training for the job is an 
ability to get votes* 

Everyone can sympathize with the 
passenger who is forced to ride behind 
an inexperienced transportation crew. 
It is time similar sympathy was 
shown for citiaiens who face a simi- 
lar danser* 




They were ,eccdng alcinp spicndiJly before hct 
dtkncss — til is ciiTplovcL' of yours und liis prr:[ty 
yoim^ wife. Living iijotlcscty but coitifort.ihly. 
Di d n'to wc ii soi 1 1 a cc ii t . E v c n 1 1 Lid :i ban k accoii n t . 

Then c^mc the mother's long illness and s 
costlv opcriitian. Their savin j^s were soon potie 
nnd they needed a loan. Where were they to bor- 
row? Hardlv irom friends who&c incomes «irc.is 
limited as thcirown. At a Kink? Most hanks dc- 
ni^iiJ collateral they didn't own^ or co-makcrs 
they couldn't get. 

Helping people help themselves 

HoLischald Fin-iticc provides i sin,rc;c cif c.ish 
credit for miUions^ o| vv^Eie e^imti (.Jimlits who 
cannot borrow at bninkii. Lo.ln^ iiui Iroisj $20 to 
5300. fiarrowers repav in 10 tit li') nmiidilv p,u - 
mcnts vvhich avcnmc onlv .iliout 7', t CLirrent 
income. Last year over 715,000 men and vvontcn 
made use of rlic service— to meet cmcri^cnk Jcs, 
clc^iii iTvet-ifue JtUIs, mcer business nccds^ pav 
taxes, make rcrj^.iiT-s, keep ins iir.i nee in force, pav 
educational expenses^ take *idvant;igc of oppor- 
tunities. 

Booklets sent free 

To borrowers Household ►dso pro^ ides guidance 
in money management and ht- itci Iiiiym.in5hip — 
sh o vv s t !i c m h o vv to s a ve o n d . 1 1 J \ purchases a n d 
get more out of limited incomes. Household's 
practical publications developed for this work 
are now used in hundreds of schools and col- 
Ic^ies. Executives interested in the wcliare oi 
tlicir emplovccs will hnd tlie storv of i louse- 
hold's family money service interesting and re- 
vealing. Why don*t you send the coupon below 
for complete information without oblitjation^* 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORfOltATION and Subsidiaties 

Hitiniiifiarteri: 919 N, Michie*^ Ave., C hied go 

"Doctor of fiimily I'in^iric^s** 
onv of Amarico*^ Ispding fomtly flncinte organ* 
izationv^ wilh 235 branches In 152 cities 

lS7fl • Comph tmg uxty yrari ef atrvkc /u the 
Americttn family * 193S 

Hou£HiJOLD Finance CoRPiiHArioH, Dept. NB L 
919 N. Michigan Ave. C hiciKo, 111. 

Please scrul mc t^cokkc^ jbuuc Houitchqld's laitiilv 
money scrvict wjihuui obheAiion. 



jViiwf,..,., 
City 
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AaT^eeote^ 

THE CREHTEST imPROUEmEIIT 
in TRUffi TIRES fk 20Maw 



No matter what other ^ 
wXtwV tires have done for you 

GOODYEAR YK 



win do it 
better! \ 
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inure — loiif:rr tire life euiuiug in from 
Iritckers €*v<*ryuhere are proof pwhlve tliat 
ihf* ni*w Gocidyf^ar YKI^ i,s llu* )»i|v^c^Ht tritrk 
lire advance si tire Goodyear pioneered ihe 
lir^t piiruuiuUo. 

Vk'hat makes iIuh ^eni^ational perfornianee 
p<jsBilife is tlic Uf*e of II AYCVI'WIST e€>rd in 
e%ery ply — a liat^ic new mate rial spun from 
rayon tUat far e%eeb ordinary cord In rests* 
lanee lo heat. 

BecaitM' Hayotwint eiTeetively resist® lieat— the 
eau^e of B2 f^ of aU Iniek tire failures— ih it* 
new Goodyear Y K L wil! fin t perform any 
trttek lire yon Iia^e ever us**d in lIie^Mi NINE 
itii 1 1 or taut w a y : 

1. LONGER TREAD WEAR 

2. LOfiGER BODY LIFE 

3. GREATER BRDISE RESPSTAHCE 

4. GREATER SAf ETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 

5. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FDR UNDER- INFUTIDN 

6. HANDLES SPEED HEAT 

7. GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
S. TAKES MORE RETREADS AND RECAPS 

9, GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 

Your Goodyear dealer eun tfhow yon com- 
plete faelual evidene** of all lliis. Investigate 
\ KL betorc yon buy another lire — if yon 
want to reduce your tire eo8l-per-mite to the 
lowe^l you have ever kn<»wn. 

TYPICAL RECORDS 

'* ' ^1 r tn Q ^ k m II m mi tra g nn rith^'r 
lirrm VI..BP «i|:ppr«xiujii1«-Jy ]7,r*(H^ 
wilr** To iliile I hair f#S^7T7 
mile* «a VKL'smnd ibtv ar«' ftttod 
t0r lO.OOO t9 l£.OD(l xtaurc."^ 
Ciyd* Tinkrr, JnhntOttCit^, TtfUA- 
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Fever Chart of 

T^AO iiimiienilotifi (loriKioiis struck I lit' world 
Sr]>U*niber (n'rni^iny's Iron (liaucellor II 
ounssented to a Bi^-Fuiir Parley at wliirli liritain 
iiml France i)nrchascil tlic pcacn^jf Eurnpc, In f>nr 
i*\\'u fair huiii an 'uiv\\nvu\ vvvoh was rheck- 
inatctl, ii peace was likewi^^e purchased* • • . 

'liie dreuni-cliild of I*rofessur Tiiffwcll was 
(ireeni^elt, a inodel e4>TTiriuniity inih^s from 
Washington of some JHK) homes In provide the 
;d)tindant Hfe for t!ie nnderprivilcgcth It was 
likewi.se to be a yardstick and expose tlie ^(rced 
and Tnefficieney uf private lm?^iness. 

Men of Vision w(*re calked in - Social Kngincers, 
Jianners, Builders, outriders of tln^ March of 
1 'rogrcss, BI ucprin t s were drawn , conferences, 
surveys, a thousatnl pnvss releases. An army like 
that whicli labored over the Ilangirig (ia rdens 
c»i' Babylon WHS r€*qnisitioned from the W.P.A. 
llie great project was two years in the Iniilding* 
Before its hnisli, J *ro lessor Tufi^welb tlie father 
of ''TugwelltoM n/' had decani j^ed ^ind taken up 
the niO!n\v-gruhliin^^ jt>l) of selling niulasscs. 

It had cost the real honie-buililcns of America 
a pretty penjiy in taxes — -1^1 (S, 000 a liome unit. 
'IHie Planners riHhiced this on llie l>ooks to $5,4'2^3 
eredil ing more than half to ''social assets/' which 
the taxpayer nevertheless paitl, and the monthly 
leiits w^ere fixed from $1B to $4} a home, Sociid 
\\-orkers in t e r %- le wet I , ana ly ze< i t he a | >p I ic;in ts 
and ivirefnlly picked the chosen ones. 

liut frtuu the starl the Planners found Nature 
not coojierativc. Not withstanding,^ an cm t lay of 
$,3;n,()00 for planning and direct administration, 
phis J^KfJiUMJu for to]> I bin king or ''Washing- 
1(in overhead ' tlie nuKlel \ ar<Islit*k was several 
inchc\s short. 'J lie artificial lake, to Ijc a center 
for swimming, boating and fishing, aUis! dis- 
apj>ointed on all scores. A Iiigh l)acteria count 
sto|>ped all swimmers. It was stocked with 
'^(KOOO fish — tbe President hinist tl aHending tlie 
ceremonial occasion - but the fish ilied. No boats 
have yet made their appear a n{*c, 

Xor were the Planners immune to the **ex- 
Iras'' which have beset (*very hornc-builder since 
Aflam, There were <liHiculties about the screens 
and venlilation, the w^alls leaked, water spigots 
were on the wrong side and Ikjsc had to be car- 
rieii through the house or over the roof. Trans- 



Tugwelltown 

portatlon faeilitirs had to be extended to a 
'Ihrongh'' bus service— taxpayers putting n(> 
t!ie difference in fares. 

Forgetting the profit system from whence 
their blessings t^ame, the tenants — 70 per cent 
government enijjlfiyees — were persuaded by the 
Planners to set Ut> cooperative medicine, a eo- 
v»peralivt^ ttieater, a cooperative grocery. 

Buffeted by Nature, tlie I*Ianners fared little 
better from Human Nature, llomc-loving in- 
stincts reliellcd at regnlatiotis against chihhen 
playing inx the lawns. Some families warHed ex- 
tra lieds, another violation of the rules. Human 
nature won its fight for that Fr(^*M!um to own a 
cat or dog, and rt^gistered its oj^inion u! ilw rule 
re<|uiring a comnmual license to dig in flower 
l)eds, and against tlic fine of '-^o cents for a pass- 
key when ]ls own had bren mislai<l. 

Events leading up to the fat*'ful Se|)tcndK'r '■2!) 
grew from a regulation that all washing should 
be reinnvcil from Ihe cl(?t h<'s-lim\s by 4:;>0, No 
weary ^^V} a month renter of a i^ltKOOO honse 
was to have his esthetic sense vi<)latefJ by sight 
of silk jKijamas flap]>ing in the breeze. 

Now the Potomac country is noted for its 
damp and muggy days. No Platming could juh^- 
veirt tliese fnmi falling on Momhiys. So house- 
wives had to scurry out at 4:^2^) to bring in un- 
dried w-ash. The inconvenience becam<^ inloh^r- 
able. TTnderneatli discontent seethed and threat- 
cihmI to lieeome open re^TJlt. Domestic revohi- 
titai reared its ugly head. 

But diidoma<\v turTU^d the trick. Peace was 
bought. Secretary Wallace, who had donned the 
■^fugwcil mantle, fjaid the price. He orderr'<I 
electric dryers installed. 

That is ntit quite correct. Secretary \A'allace 
did ntd pay. be only acted ft»r the taxfjaycrs. 
And those million taxiiayers who feel they can- 
not afford (*lectric dryers of their own, can 
sleep c{>ntentedly in the thought that Iheir 
representalives in Washington will carry on to 
the bitter end that their mandate of a more 
abundant life shall be fu1fille<b 
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A Lot of People Think 
It's Only for Letters 

— //Iff lii^ni are 14 other 
waysy out of nmny iiummuth^ io whk h 
American businesses rtn d insiitnliuns 
have pat the Mimeogrfiph tu Uiprk . - . 





rt*a versatile— this Minieograph. Ii 
rail get tut I a tiaily menu for a sum 
restauran t or thoiisami'^ of copies of a 
finaiieial stateineut for a big corpora- 
tion * * • Ami licrw Btinply your Mimeo- 
grapli g<H's a hi ml it * ^ . Soitieoue getB 
an ttlca that be wants broadcast • . « lie 
gives the idea to a t ypiat, She puts it on a 
AI iiiieogra[ih Stencil Sheet * * * 1 t's wrapped 
on the Mhncog^raph Mai tiine . . . Out »inn 
copies — up to 150 [HT minute — stencilecl in 
rich black x\f inieograpli Ink > . * Doesn^t this 
nione y-nialviiigjnofH''y-sai ing proccvS!^ fit your 
bu&ine^is?, , A dozen different models at a dozen 
illffrrcnt prices. Phone tlie hnat distributor. 



M I M E O G R A P II 



i I* I tHf Tr Ailc M ji rL i^if A . B . Die k CnmiiA n y ^ Chin g o 
Hejcifrirred in iUf Uniied, Si^ie* I'at^rii Ofltrr 
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Politics — a First Order of Business 



By JOHN S. BROOKES, JR. 



JOME DAY, soon I hope, 
the business men of the 
United States will jump into 
politics and start fighting 
for their rights in govern- 
ment. 

If they don't, pretty soon 
they won't be business men. 
They will be ex-industrial- 
ists who have been forced into retire- 
ment by politicians who outsmarted 
them. And they will have only them- 
selves to blame. 

Today and over the years, business 
men provide the wherewithal which 
makes government possible and, hav* 
ing done this, they leave what they 
have created to the disposition of pro- 
fessional politicians. 

The fact is that our so-called smart 
salesmen of commercial America are 
being outsold in Washington and 
other places where shackles are con- 
stantly being placed on business, Busi- 



BUSINESS men know many reasons 
why they should Jake no active part 
in politics* Here are some reosons why 
they should, and some ways to do it 



ness men, who lie awake nights if 
they lose a $2 merchandise sale to 
their smartest business competitors, 
lose no sleep at all when they drop 
millions of dollars in sales daily to 
politicians. Make no mistake about 
this: 

A doIJar lost is a dollar gone refjardless 
of whether it is due tt> yuur failure to sell 
something you have manufactured or 
your purchase at a long price of some- 
thing a politician has produced. The ef- 
fect on the day's receipts Is the same. 

If yon don*t think the politicians 
are outsmarting business men, just 



read any newspaper. Con- 
sult, for instance, the issues 
of September 1, 1938, and 
see how Harry Bridges, 
labor leader, dealt with 
disclosures made public by 
a congressional committee. 
**Lies/* he termed them and 
made the front page of one 
of our leading daily papers. 

How many business men would 
have the nerve so to designate any 
testimony about them or their affairs 
developed by a congressional commit* 
tee, no matter how far-fetched it 
might be? They would not think of 
doing it 

Why the dilfcrence in attitude? 
The answer is simple. Mr. Bridges 
has political potentiality. He is a 
labor leader and as such is considered, 
rightly or wrongly, a factor to be 
reckoned with at the polls. Hence his 
courageous attitude toward xjolitical 
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attack. knows he has a privileged 
status m things now stand politically 
and socially in this country. 

In the case of a business man, the 
situation is entirely different. No mat* 
ter how important his function may 
he in business, politically his prestige 
and influence is not to be seriously 
regarded. As a matter of fact, it pre- 
sumably will be in exactly inverse 
ratio to his standing in the business 
world. True, he may be useful to have 
around wiien campaign expenses are 
to be met» but he has never learned to 
use this leverage and he has no other. 
So the labor leader goes merrily on 
his way, laughing at congressional 
committees and the business man is 
regulated, investigated, publicly fried 
by the politicians. He meekly accepts 
it. All because he refuses to take his 
politics seriously. 

And yet. he has, right at hand, the 
means of making himself politically 
cffeclive. 

The illustration just given ol how 
business men suffer because they have 
no influence in politics pales into in- 
significance when compared to the 
sum total of the things that polities— 
that is, Government^ — has done to 
business in the past six years. If that, 
period really represented a transient 



phenomenon, and could be expected to 
be over, like a nightmare, in a reason- 
ably short while, the status might be 
dismissed without serious considera- 
tion. However, I believe most thought* 
ful people are convinced that this 
period represents a transition to a 
new order which will be markedly dif- 
ferent from anything we have hereto- 
fore known in this country, 

A new^ political pressure 

A NEW social consciousness has been 
created or awakened of such vitality 
that it will never become entirely 
dormant again in our times. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the masses — ^for 
lack of a better term— have been 
aroused to new conceptions of their 
rights in the body politic and of w^hat 
they can accomplish for themselves 
through political pressure. 

It would therefore appear that a 
new force in government has arisen 
calculated to assert itself in the dicta- 
tion of unenlightened policies which, 
if not corrected and directed, will op* 
crate more and more destructively 
against a healthy and progressive 
growth and development of our econ- 
omy. 

Business must get into politics! 



Promptly, seriously, comprehensive- 
ly, and openly. I have been preaching 
this in my various business associa- 
tions for several years with little suc- 
cess. But I believe that the progress 
of events has been and will continue 
to be such that actual conditions will 
buttress my position more slron;^Iy 
than any abstract reasoning could 
ever do. Business' failure to interject 
itself bodily into politics is largely re- 
sponsible for much of the governmen- 
tai interposition and regulation from 
which it is suffering today. Continu- 
ing failure in this regard will not only 
assure a continuation of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs but 
will permit this condition to grow 
progressiveiy worse. 

I use the word **politics** because 
perhaps this is the most graphic 
method of expressing what I mean. 
By '^polities'' I really mean the 
proceHH of government starting with 
the smallest unit, such as the city 
council or the township board and 
progressing thence to the federal 
Congress and the Executive branch of 
tbe federal Government. "Polit ka" is 
the proper all-embracing w^ord be- 
cause, after all, the choice of the in* 
dividuals who perform the govern* 
t Continueil on page 61 ) 




To say that any business, no matter how small^ could be 
run wttiiout regard to politics is today utterly absurd 



The Vision of Utopia 

Revised at Matanuska 



By HERBERT H. HILLSHIRE 




Walter Pippel with an armload of the green 
onions which helped him earn ^ll.,000 in 
two seasons in Alaska 




Max Gnnes with the contract he won't sign 
"because itgi ves them perpetual d ictatorship" 



The modern children of Israel are the settlers 
' of Matanuska who are being led, guided and 
pushed, they know not where. Many of them are 
good, conscientious, hard working dirt farmers. 
They ask only to be given a chance to make a suc- 
cessful living at farming in Alaska. Yet, trouble 
heaps on trouble and even the best of the colonists 
are now asking, "Can't we be left alone?** 

There are outstanding successes among the 171 
families who are now on the soil, 50 miles inland 
from the city of Anchorage, And there are the dis- 
mal failures, that can be laid squarely on the door 
steps of the case workers back in the Middle West, 
who saw a chance to unload their relief problems 
—5*000 miles away. 



John V. Kirsch, first oS the train in Palmer* says, **AIaska 
is great but regimentation has made the colony helpless" 
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Alasjkans have sufficiently demon- 
strated that farming will pay its way 
in the Northland. But they make it 
clear that it takes a farmer to be a 
farmer. 

From their arrival in the village of 
Palmer late in May, 1935, to the pres- 
ent the spotlight of politics has given 
distorted values to the experiment." 
Conceived in haste, the colony is a long 
way from maturity. Those who are not 
farmers are eliminating themselves 
and being shaken out, and those who 
are not good farmers will in time de- 
part for greener fields. Those who re- 
main need never starve in Alaska, 

What do the colonists say? 
Ask Walter Pippel who hails 
from Robbinsdale, Hennepin 
County, Minn., and who has 
made more than $11,000 from 
garden truck in the past two 
seasons and whose produce has 
taken 25 prizes at the Matanus- 
ka Valley Fair, 

"When my wife, our four 
children and I arrived at Pal- 
mer, all we had in the world was 
$54. The growing season was 



half over before we had a chance to do 
anything with our land. But rather 
than sit around and squawk about the 
utter confusion and lack of organiza- 
tion, we walked out to our tract and 
planted radishes* 

"I soon realized that, if the Pippels 
were to make any money, it would be 
because w*e got in and worked and 
didn't wait until the Government did 
something for us. The fu:"St season we 
made more than $S0 from our radishes 
and we could have sold three times as 
many. 

**Come into the house and V\l show 
you my account books. You can draw 
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liter G* Falkj a non-colonist, v^ith his daughter^ 
rbara. He makes ^3,000 a year on his Alaskan farm 



your own conclusions. You will f< 
why, in spite of the fact that 1 ha 
made more income than any olh> 
farmer and am the only person in t ' 
Valley paying an income tax, I am h- 
ing forced off my land and out of th< 
colony. 

"I am no longer a desirable citizen. 
The ARRC (Alaska Rural RehabiUt; 
f ion Corporation ) gave me writlen ni 
lice May 1. 1938, to vacate my 40 acres, 
''Well, I'm stiJI here and I don't in- 
tend to leave without a fight/' 

He led the way into an immaculate 
five room house, tastefuily furnished 
with good quality furniture and, from 
a colonial desk, took down his 
farm books and spread then a 
out. 

"Why are you no longer a dt: 
sirable citizen, Mr, Pippel?" J 
asked, 

'Til tell you why. Matanuska 
was originally planned to be a 
farmers' cooperative commu- 
nity. A Utopia in Alaska, where 
everybody worked for every* 
body else, everything to be mar- 
keted jointly, all made money 
and everybody lived happily 
ever after. But it soon became 
apparent that a good percentage 
of the colonists had come for the 
boat ride and would remain Just 
as long as the Government foot- 
ed the bill for food and over- 
head. When the ARRC shut 
down on their credit, the 
squawks reached to Washington 
and high heaven." 

Walter Pippel then declared 
f Continued on page S-iJ 



A colonist home near Paltncr* One colonist complains that nobody incjuired tu svliat 
son of buildings he wanted although he admits that the barns ''impress the tourists*' 



CooperaHon Replaces Guess Work 

By KENNETH R. MILLER 



THE life Insurance companies 
have developed a plan whereby 
oil share the benefits of indi- 
vidual experiences 



1^0 YOU know how your sales com- 
liare with those of your industry as 
a whole? Are you g^etting your ^hare 
of the available business? How do 
you select your personnel, by hunch 
and opinion, or on the basis of facts? 
Do you know the sales practices of 
your competitors? Do you know how 
your sales or your advertising ex- 
penditures compare with those of 
other units of your line of business 

Impertinent questions, these? Yes. 
perhaps. But, on tlie other hand, the 
future of business is going to depend 
on how we are able to answer them, A 
changing social philosophy and legis- 
lative trends are having a marked 
effect on distribution problems and 
practices. Doing the same old thing 
in the same old way may mean busi- 
ness obsolescence. What is the last 
word today may soon be as obsolete 
as the oxcart and grandpa*9 gold 
toothpick. 

To progress* then, we must uncover 
facts and changes as they develop. 
But most of us have little time for 
probing deeply under the surface for 
facts to help our judgment in improv- 
ing the distribution of our products 
or services. Yet we know that our 
judgment is only as good as our in- 
formation. 

For business, then, the question be- 
comes i *'How can we bridge this 
gap?" 

Available experience indicates that 
one approach is through cooperative 
sales research. Business secrets used 
to be guarded with all conceivable 
care. For instance, the secret of silk 
was guarded from the time of its dis- 
covery in China in 2640 B,C. so eare- 
fully that it did not reach nearby 
Japan until the third century of the 
Christian Era. 

Today such secrecy seems foolish* 
Modern business has learned that it 
pays best to exchange original ideas 
for original ideas of competitors. 




Companies using the seiection plan find that salesmen rating "Excellent" 
produce about 2(4 times as much business as those rating "Poor*' 
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Someone stated the principle when he 
said : 

It is a wise man who learns from ex- 
perience, byt a superwise man learns 
from the experience of others. 

The trend in modern business is to 
pool experiences with others and, 
from this common pool, each will get 
more than he gives. 

For example, as far back as 1921, 
American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies recognized the need 
for cooperative sales research and for 
pooling information which would en- 
able one company to profit by the ex- 
periences, good and bad, of all the 
others even though they were com- 
petitors. Why? Because they sensed 
the need for facts in any program to 
improve the distribution of life insur- 
ance; facts which one company could 
not produce alone but which would 
be of equal value to all companies. 

Let's look at only one example of 
what research and cooperation can 
do. Ten thousand life insurance sales- 
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men (to be exact, 10,111) recently 
served as guinea pigs without know* 
ing iL The problems of life insurance 
sales management are common to 
those of other industries, A natural 
objective of life insurance sales man- 
agement is to improve the selection of 
salesmen and to have an increasingly 
larger number of men make good in 
the business. In short, its objective is 
to reduce turnover and increase the 
average results per salesman. 

For the life insurance business* this 
is not a new or unique objective. In 
common with other industries, it has 
nibbled at this problem for years. 

A few life insurance companies had 
even developed rating charts of one 
form or another to aid the judgment 



The cooperative scircfi for 
facts permits companies to 
give more service without 
increasing costs 



of their local managers in selecting 
salesmen. Some of these plans were 
based on fact, others only on opinion, 
but none was wholly satisfactory* 

This problem was among the first 
to be studied when the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau was establish- 
ed in January, 1922, and, when the 
Bureau enlarged its scope of activi- 
ties two years ago, the study was re- 
newed on a broader basis and from a 
scientific point of view* 

In the current study a number of 
the larger life insurance companies 
operating throughout the United 
States were asked to pool their rec- 
ords of all salesmen without pre- 
vious life insurance selling experi* 
ence who were contracted in a recent 
three-year period. These records were 
analyzed on the basis of 24 personal 
history factors, A numerical measure 
of the average worth of all these fac- 
tors in predicting a man*s success was 
devised. When all these factors had 
f Continued on page Ik) 




The Fair-Labor Standard-Bearer 

By LOUIS STARK 




Elmer F. Andrews* record reveals none of the attitude^i of a bureaucrat 



MEET the man who will, in 
the opinion of many observ- 
ers, make the wages and 
hours act a success or failure 



We ARE going to depend on the 
citizens of the United States to make 
the law work/' says Elmer F. An- 
drews, "not on an army of officials 
from Washington/' 

Mr. Andrews is the administrator 
of the "Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938" which went into effect October 
24, He is a compact, solidly-built man 
with black hair and large brown eyes. 
His demeanor is quiet, almost shy, 
and he seldom raises his voice above 
conversational level although it is a 
firm voice. 

These things are important to know 
because^ In the opinion of qualified 
observers, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will most likely stand or fall de- 
pending on the abilities of its admin- 
istrator. Add to that the fact that 
those business men and others who 
have to live with the law and abide 
by it if possible have a right to know 
whether they may expect to be hound- 
ed, bullied or treated like human be- 
ings and it is plain that Mr, Andrews' 
record to date takes on more than 
biographical interest- 

That record reveals that Mr, An- 
drews is not an industrial czar. A 
rather piercing inquiry discloses none 
of the attitudes of a bureaucrat, 
"crack down artist** or **I am the law'' 
type of ofliciaL 

Catapulted into his position on 
short notice, Mr, Andrews left New 
York State^ where he served as State 
Labor Commissioner, and brought to 
Washington an outlook on problems 
of public administration typical of 
the **engineer-administrator" class of 
public official* 

"How can we make it work?*' has 
usually been his reaction to any new 
law or change of administrative pro- 
cedure. This has been his touchstone^ 
whether in dealing with state mini- 



mum wage laws, workmen' comE>en- 
sation laws or unemployment insur- 
ance enactments. He has dealt pretty 
extensively with all three. 

Engineering experience 

WHEN Rensselaer Polytechnic open- 
ed its doors for the newly graduated 
civil engineer in 1915 he was 25 years 
old. He had been married two years 
earlier and looked forward to an en- 
gineering career. Hardly had he put 
his feet on what he felt was the fii-st 
rung of the ladder when the World 
War broke out. H^' enlisted promptly, 
entering the Air Service where he be- 
came a lieutenant. After the war he 
spent some years in railroad work. 
His first railroad engineering job was 
in Cuba where he remained tlH^ee 
years. Then followed engineering and 
financial tasks on the Bangor and 



Aroostook, the New York Central and 
the Seaboard Air Line, 

In these years Mr. Andrews at- 
tained a certain familiarity with the 
financial background of the railway 
industry. He developed an awareness 
between legitimate promotion and 
questionable enterprise. 

Later he became manager of the 
highway and bridge bureau of the 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce, 
While holding Ihis post, he drew up 
a master plan of the Borough of 
Queens which provided for parks, an 
arterial highway system, playgrounds 
and bridges. He seems to liave had an 
uncanny ability for looking ahead as 
the Tri borough Bridge, the Midtown 
Tunnel and the Whitestone Bridge are 
the logical fulfillments of the plans 
he charted. 

From the Queens Chamber of Com- 
rConthmetf on page 7S) 
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old Car Collection Pays for Owner's 






A 190S Senars Roebuck mail order job. Cars of thtt period had numerous hang- 
oversi fro III the horse and buggy age. This oti^ h^ a whip socket. 




Whert^ new cars for otd-car coHection tome from* This 1905 Buick wis foutid 
in an old barn on a smaJt farm in Washington 1f> miU^s from htghivay 




A 1912 Cadillac coype h one of the b«at income producers because enclosed 
models 20 yean old are hard to €nd« Note the iteering wheel on right 



If you want to get rich collect something ^ — 
old newspapers, old typewritersi, old razors, 
or what have you, Arthur Twohy of Lo-s 
Angeles collects old automobiles and rents 
them out for enough to bring him a tidy in^ 
come. H 

He has about 30 ears in his collection, all 
of them in running order* The oldest cai- \ 
an 189T model Haynes-Appcrson and th 
youngest are several makes and models o 
about 1920 vintage* 

Mr. Twohy rents his old cars to motn? 
show*s, for advertising purposes^ and to th 
movie studios whenever they want to mak* 
a picture of the World War period or earlier. 
The film producers pay $1,000 or more for 
the use of an old car and the driver's services 
for two weeks and insure the car again^ 
damage or destruction* 

When an automobile show burned up tn 
Los Angeles about 1920, the Packard Com- 
pany lost a valuable and ancient model that 
could not be replaced* That incident served 
to remind Mr. Tw^ohy that a collection of old 
automobiles would be a worth w*hile invest- 
ment with a steadily increasing value* So he 
began buying and reconditioning ancien 
cars* 

He advertises for old cars, buys them fd 
little more than the price of junk, spends] 
few^ hundred dollars reconditioning them an 
now has a fleet of **old relics" in as good 
mechanical condition as the day they were 



i 

1 




A steauif-r like chis hung up the world's speed rec- 
ord lit 190S. But motorists didn*t like to waif from 
live to 10 minutes to get up steam 
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Foresight 

HOW brains have been used in 
the aufo industry to give us better 
transportation is shown by com- 
poring these old cars with the 
modefs in this month's shows 




This Pierce- Arrow o( 1902 cost ^3,500. It had one 
cylinder, coal-oit lamps and bicyclc-typc wheels, 
Hou^ in background is aUo xj$ed In movies 



first put on the market. His collection is so 
valuable and so irreplaceable if destroyed, 
that he houses his old cars in private and 
commercial garages all over the city as a 
safeguard against earthquake and fire. The 
rental of such garage space is the largest 
item of overhead, but it is relatively small 
compared with the income. 

He and his two sons are the only men who 
can drive all these specimens of the gas 
buggy evolution- There are clutches that 
push in to start locomotion, six and some- 
times eight gear shifts, all sorts of hand 
levers, push-pedals and what not. He says it 
would take a pipc-organist to drive his 1910 
White Steamer with its two steering wheels 
and almost as many gadgets to look after as 
there are in the pilot house of a $100,000 air 
liner. It is frequently a difficult problem to 
liandle one of these old cars in modern city 
iraflfic- That is why he never entrusts the 
job to anyone else until the car has been de- 
livered to a motion picture lot where the in- 
surance goes into force.— John Angus Haig 




Meet Mn Twohy himself behind the wheel of an old two-lung«r Bulck where 
he doubles as renter of the car and as an actor in the filming of "Cimarron" 




This 1913 Stevcns-Duryea is said to have been used for approximately a year 
in Washington^ D. by President Woodrow Wilson 




This 1905 MaxweU competed with the horse and buggy for favor from the 
younger set. Rental for "slick jobs'' lilte this makes the cash resistor jump 
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Is Industry Concentrating in 



By GEORGE C. SMITH 



I HE LOCATION of industry has a 
bearing on many problems — ^ social, 
|K>litical» and economic. The subject 
has, in recent yeans, attracted the at- 
terition of social workers, students of 
population trends, politicjans, national 
^governments* community builders, and 
ctgineers, as well as mdustrialists. 
At least two governors owe their" 
elections largely to campaign theses 
of St ate- wide industrial development: 
their inaugurations being followed by 
enactment of legislation favorable to 
industry, particularly new industry, 
and including exemption from taxa- 
tion, the creation of state industrial 
commissions, and the launching of na- 
tional advertising campaigns to bring 
new enterprises to their states. 

Viewed nationally, the recent rather 
rapid development of industry in the 
South has caused many representatives 
of that area to turn from an age-old 
jrolitical policy of free trade to one of 
high tariff for the protection of south- 
ern industries, 

France, for military purposes, now 
offers subsidies and tax reductions to 
industries which will move to areas 
where they can be more readii}^ defend- 
ed in case of war, England has an offi- 
cial commission studying the possibil* 
ity of redistributing its manufacturing 
plants to reduce congestion and in- 
crease military safety. 

President Roosevelt has spoken of 
the need for correcting the overbalance 
of population in our industrial centers. 

The National Resources Board as* 
sures us that interest in decentraUza- 
tion appears to be nation-wide, and 
there are many who believe that a re- 
distribution of industry to semi-rural 
locations where employees can have 
part-time industrial and agricultural 
work will cure all or most of our eco- 
nomic — ^and some of our social— prob- 
lems, particularly unemployment and 
relief. 

Chambers of Commerce, quick to 
sense the selling value of this decen- 
tralization sentiment, have campaign- 
ed for the industrial growth of their 
own communities, often with little re- 
gard for the economic aspects of the 
problem most vital to a specified manu- 

24 



Conceit tratton into relatively few locations has been mdustry^s most 
definite tocatiooal trend. Thirty -three industrial areas produce 60 per ^ 
cent of all the goods manufactured in this country ^ 




The rapid conccntrafion of population without a corresponding growth 
in employment opportunity generates problems of relief, overcrowding* 
sanitation and breeds crime and imniorality || 
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New Areas? 

SHIFTING of industrial plants is 
no panacea for solving problems of 
unemployment and overcrowding 




Widespread use of tlie automobitev lower taxes, usually lower wage scales 
and wide distribution of electric power in smaller communities have helped 
attract manufacturers away from concentrated areas 




iHdiU&TnLiiL Buiit4ii \TL)it4Ti, cumBF.n ar Com^Chce 



This plant of the Goodrich Rubber Company at Silvertown^ Georgia, Is 
bat one of 10,000 examples of the increasing tendency to establish branch 
plants at locations removed from main factory 
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Decentralization may 
cause suburbs to become 
dangerously overcrowded 



facturer. Throughout our history, in- 
dustry has been free to choose its own 
location and to determine policies with 
respect to its expansion or contract ion , 
the distribution of its branch plants, or 
its relocation from one place to an* 
other. In cont^cquence, over a period of 
yeanj it might be expected that the in- 
dustrial map of the United States 
would change, particularly as changes 
in the distribution of population have 
changed market possibilities or as sup- 
plies of raw materials have been ex- 
hausted or new sources discovered. 

Perhaps this freedom to choose loca- 
tions and determine policies is the 
cause of the lack of knowledge as to 
how much decentralization and migra- 
tion have taken place. Students of 
economic geography have done little 
research in this field as yet. Concep- 
tions and misconceptions are based on 
wholly inadequate knowledge, and def- 
initions of terms and standards are 
still confused. 

Concentration into relatively few 
locations in the United States has been 
industry *s most definite locat tonal 
trend. Thirty -three industrial areas, 
each embracing a principal city and its 
environs, produce 60 per cent of all the 
goods manufactured in the country and 
employ 55 per cent of the nation*s fac- 
tory wage-earners. These areas com- 
prise only three per cent of the coun- 
ties, but contain 36 per cent of the 
nation's population. 

In 30 years these industrial areas in- 
creased 110 per cent in poptilation, 

2 5 
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whiJe the nation increased only 62 per 
cent, so that approximately one-half 
of the total national increase in popu- 
lation was concentrated in these areas ; 
although tht^re was no proportionate 
increase in the number of factory jol^» 

This rapid concentration of popula* 
tion without a corresponding growth 
in employment opportunity has gener- 
ated problems of unemployment, re- 
lief, overcrowding of living quarters^ 
sanitation, health, and has doubtless 
bred crime and immorality. It has also 
added heavier tax burdens on those 
who could pay. because government 
had to assume many of the added costs 
growing out of this congestion. Present 
interest in decentralization doubtless 
results from the creation of these prob- 
lems of congestion which, however, do 
not result from a concentration of in- 
dustry, but rather from a lack of it. 

Emotionalists ought to bear these 
facts clearly in mind before placing the 
blame for the evils of our urban econ- 
omy. 

Concentration has some advantages 
to industry, among them a supply of 
trained labor, available central power 
stations, freight rates, available pool 
or package car services^ banking ac- 
commodations, public utilities, ade- 
quate housing, accessibility of service 
institutions and semi-fmished products. 



Usually these advantages can be offset 
in isolated locations only by higher 
operating costs. However, the automo- 
bile, lower taxes, usually lower wage 
scales, and the wide distribution of 
cheap electric power have tended to 
make the small town more attractive. 

Individuals will decide 

WHETHER industries concentrate or 
not will depend on the industries' own 
analyses of factors affecting cost of 
production and distribution. Individual 
migrations will not arise from any mo- 
tive except profit, unless a wholly new 
concept of political control over indus- 
try is substituted for the present sys- 
tem of private initiative- 

That the larger cities no longer pos- 
sess monopolies of location advantages 
can be demonstrated logically and sta- 
tistically. The cities which are the cen- 
ters of the 33 industrial areas previous- 
ly mentioned have shown a marked 
decline in their percentages of the total 
wage jobs in the United States (in 
manufactures) in the past 35 years, 
while the rural portions of those areas 
have shown substantial percentage in- 
creases. The relative importance of 
these rural areas has increased nearly 
30 per cent in that time, a much great- 
er increase than is shown for other 



mdustrial cities or counties outside 
these areas or for the remainder of 
the United States. This migration trend 
from the central city to its rural area 
does not deprive industry of most of 
the advantages of centralized location, 
but it does eliminate many disadvan- 
tages, such as congestion, high tax 
rates, and high realty values. 

Such a movement suggests need for 
widening the scope of the city plans 
and the vision of Chambers of Com- 
merce to bring about the proper devel- 
opment and use of suburban lands. In 
at least two states, California and Wis- 
consin, legislation has already been 
passed for county zoning. The growth 
of a regional consciousness which will 
eventually enable a city to serve it'^- 
environs with utilities and police pn 
tection and supervise the use to which 
its land is put wilt add much of value 
to the present movement of population 
to the suburbs. 

It may appear to be begging the 
question to call a movement from the 
central city to a nearby rural location, 
"decentralization but, viewed social- 
ly, it seems to make little difference 
what the distance of the move, so long 
as the new location removes the in- 
dustry from a congested area. 

There is another type of decentrali- 
f Continued on page HO ) 




The 33 industrial areas defined by the United States Bureau of the Census produce 60 per cent of our 
nianufactured goods, but contain only 36 per cent of the nation's population 
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Six-Man Football Revives the Village 

By MARK L. HAAS 



IhIS fall may have 
marked the rebirth of the 
small town market because 
this fall small towns went in 
for football in a big way and 
football brings crowds and 
crowds spend money. 

In the fall of 1937, The 
American Boy magazine 
started out to nationalize a 
new game. It really wasn't a 
new game but, rather, a lusty 
son of football. The American 
Boy discovered that down in 
the village of Chester, Neb-, a 
school teacher, Stephen Ep- 
lert had invented a new type 
of fall sport which he called 
Six-Man Football, The game 
is intended for schools too 
small to finance or man the regulation 
11-man team. 

Epler and his principaK Dean 
Moomey, bemoaned the fact that the 
boys of their school, which had an 
enrollment of less than 100, were de- 
prived of footbalL A survey showed 
him that more than 10,000 other high 
schools of similar size were without a 
fall sport. 

**Our high school needs a fall sport 
to tjolster school spirit/* said Princi- 
pal Moomey. "However, even if we 




Future candidates for the six-man All 
America n u-^tch thts )'*ear*s crop 



had enough boys to play football we 
couldn't afford the equipment to out- 
fit an ll-man squad/' 

**I know/' agreed Epler, "but I've 
been working on a new game that will 
require fewer men and, therefore, !ess 
equipment/' 

**ProduGe such a game and youll 
have my support in putting it over,'' 
Moomey promised. 

So Epler went to work in earnest. 
He decided immediately that the num- 
ber of linemen could be reduced dras- 



tically. He dropped tackles 
and guards. Then he proved 
on paper that virtually every 
football play could be execut- 
ed with only one halfback so 
he lopped off a halfback. As 
a result he had a team of six 
instead of IL That's cutting 
the overhead almost in half. 
Any high school would be 
able to support and man such 
a team, 

A few additional changes 
were made in the standard 
game to meet the new set*up* 
The field was reduced from 
100 yards long by 160 feet 
wide to 80 yards long by 40 
yards wide. As a safety meas* 
ure, Epler specified that the 
man receiving the ball from center 
must pass it to a teammate, with a 
forward, lateral or backward pass* 
before crossing the line of scrimmage. 
This slowed down the offense enough 
to take the edge off those bruising 
line plunges. Every man on the team 
was madeeligible to receive a pass. 

To encourage kicking rather than 
the desperate scrimmage that always 
prevails when a team nears the goal 
line, Epler awarded a premium for 
goal kicks. He widened the goal posts 
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to 25 feet, raisod the posts to 20 feet 
and lowered the cross bar to nine 
feet, making successful kicks easier. 
Try-f or- point after touchdown nets 
tw^o points if made by kicking, only 
one point if made from scrimmage, A 
field goal counts four points. Other 
changes are minor and were made to 
make the game safer, Epier realized 
that, if his game were to live, it must 
be free of serious injuries. 

The game retained all the elements 
of standard football, however. It is 
more open, perhaps a bit more razzle- 
dazzle, than regulation football. It is 
a game that will develop individual 
stars because every member of the 
team can score, is a potential hero. 
The piling up of players does not 
screen plays so spectators can better 
see what is going on. 

On September 26, 1934, four Ne- 
braska high schools, Chester. Hardy. 
Belvidere and Alexandria, combined 
to make up two teams to play the first 
game of six-man football Chester and 
Hardy united as the Chest-Hards. The 
other two were known as the Belv- 
Alexes. 

The teams found the game easier to 
play than the rooters found the as- 
sumed names to pronounce. 

For the first time in history football 
invaded the country. More than 1,000 
farmers and viUagei'S assembled and 
saw a hard-fought game that ended in 
a 19-19 tie. None of the players had 
ever played football before. Most of 
the spectators had ne\'er seen a game. 
But both elements approved six-man 
football and. since the sport has been 
nationalized, this approval has been 
confirmed by thousands of spectators, 
players and by all leading college 
coaches. From the farmlands and vil- 
lages will come the future "Red** 
Granges, 

In 1937, The American Boy distrib- 
uted thousands of booklets giving 
rules and plays as prepared by the 
originator of the game. The magazine 
organized a national rules board, 
named observers for various states 
and climaxed the season by announc- 



ing an All- American six-man football 
team. 

This fall more than 2,000 high 
schools, too small to support 11-man 
teams, are playing six-man football. 
More than 20,000 high school boys 
who» before the coming of the new 
game, had never played football, are 
out on the gridiron snagging passes, 
or crashing through the line. It is ex- 
pected that next year at least twice 
this number will be in uniform and 
eventually most of the 10,000 high 
schools now without football will bo 
playing six-man, 

A change in business 

BUSINESS perhaps isn't particularly 
interested in the game, itself, but bus- 
iness must realize that six-man fool- 
ball is having an effect on the buying 
habits of villagers and farmers* It is 
creating new markets, reviving and 
enlarging old ones. 

For instance, business might well 
realize that approximately 2.000 high 
schools which never before offered a 
market for football equipment bought 
some 20.000 outfits of one sort or 
another this fall. 

And. from the general merchandise 
angle, business might find it profitable 
to make a new appraisal of the fall 
small town market. That appraisal. 



among other things, would show that 
the motor car which in recent years 
has been taking Farmer Jones and his 
family to the city for Saturday shop- 
ping now gets no farther than the 
nearby village. It would show that, in 
addition to their weekly purchase of 
.staples and such, the family buys tick* 
ets to the football game. As one small 
town superintendent puts it: 

The playinis; of iJijc-mati footbaU has a 
tendency to hold people in our commu- 
nity rather than for them to go else- 
where for their entertainment and shop* 
pm^. Local bustnesa, especiaUy* is en* 
thu£ia&tie about the Ranie. Our games 
are important events in the community 
hfe. 

Parmer Jones knows that if he 
wants to talk over prices, crops and 
taxes with other farmers, he'll find 
them all in the grandstand. He no- 
tices, however, in the village stores 
before or after the game, that farmers 
are inclined to discuss line plunges, 
cross-bucks and spinners rather than 
fret about drought, prices or taxes. 
He finds it hard to get his own mind 
down to farming. He has a boy out 
there on the gridiron fighting for the 
home team. 

Yes, * 'Saturday Night/* that grand 
institution once dissipated by the mo- 
tor car, has been returned to the small 
town. Pied Piper Football is leading 
farmers back to small-town buying. 





JSLs 

couple of cu-t'tis inspire the root- 
ing section. Parents ^re in the stands 
across the lie Id 



Single-wing to the right 
as exemplified in six-man 
football 



New England Comes Back United 

By OLIVER McKEE 




The new ENGLAND CoimcU will 
convene at Boston November 17 and 
18 for the fourteenth New England 
Conference. By invitation of the 
six governors — three Democrats, 
and three Republicans — New Eng- 
land business leaders will meet again 

to promote coordination of effortfi foi' 
the solution of economic protilem^? cnm- 
mon to the six states, and to advance the 
economic welfare and prosperity of New 
England. 

In Yankeelandt as elsewhere, the 
battle for economie betterment is a 
continuing one. Since its organ iisat ion 
in 1925, the Council has held a front- 
line position in the fight along the 
Yankee sector. Through research, 
planning, and the merchandising of 
ideas, it has boosted New England*s 
cash income and helped to increase 
the efficiency of its industries. It has 
done much to restore New England- 
ers' confidence in themselves and 



I heir economic future. As a jsuccessfuJ 
example of voluntary cooperation 
along regional lines, it has aroused 
widespread interest. 

Why and how was the Council es- 
tablished? For an answer, we must 
turn back to the days when ''the New 
England problem" furrowed many a 
Yankee brow with worry. Though 
American manufacturing was born in 
New England, and though the output 
of its products continued to increase, 
the industinal development and popu- 
lation growth of other sections pro- 
gressively reduced the New England 
percentage of the nation's production 
of manufactured goods. 

In 100 years* its share declined 
from 50 to less than ten per cent. 
The calamity howlers shouted that 
New England was slipping. Editorial 
writers joined the chorus and the 
passing of industrial New England 
pointed the text for many a funeral 



SIX STATE working together 
for the common good ^demon- 
strate that the old adage, 
union there is strength," still 
holds good 



sermon. AU that was bad for morale 
and for business. 

Something was wrong in New Eng- 
land. The doctors all agreed on this, 
A basic trouble was the New Eng- 
landers' failure to realiae the signifi- 
cance of the changes wrought by the 
World War and its aftermath in our 
national economy, particularly the 
cliange from a seller's to a buyer's 
market. To head again for prosperity, 
New England needed three things : 

First, to wipe out the spirit of defeat- 
ism. 

Sf^cond, lo understand better itn own 
u ; imrces^, its assets, and its relation to 
ijK list of I he country. 

lliird^ to inodernixe its manufacturings, 
merchandising, and distrib\iting tec^s- 
nitiue. 

Beginning the N. Council 

THINKING New Englanders had 
long realized the need for regional 
action to meet the many common 
problems of the six states. Following 
an anonymous suggestion* the six 
governors in 1925 invited a group of 
business leaders to meet with them 
at the Poland Springs House, Maine. 
Ideas were swapped, and hearts un- 
burdened. As a result, the governors 
appointed a committee of 18, three 
from each state, to create an organ- 
ization to handle New England*s re- 
gional problems. 

In response to a call from the gov- 
ernors and the New England Joint 
Committee, 600 business leaders, rep- 
resenting 225 industrial, commercial 
and agricultural organizations, as* 
sembled at Worcester, November 11 
and 12. They met to answer two ques- 
tions : 

First, did the New England states have 
certain eGonomic problems m common? 

S^eondn was a permanent agency of 
cooperation needed? 

Both questions received a quick and 
emphatic affirmative answer as the 

( Con f i n he d o n p a ge 62 ^ 
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United States Foreign 



Trade is Key to 



BIG as the world is, it is sensitive lo 
business conditions here. When our 
purchase of raw materials declines, 
business everywhere is affected and 
exports start to fall off 



#ORN may not be king, hut it has at least 
become a prince of our foreign trade* Not since 
1922 haj3 ccsrn assumed the role of a leading ex- 
port, but in the first six months of 1938 only 
automobiles and cotton surpassed it In value 
as an export commodity. 

Coming at a time of crop shortages abroad, 
our exports of various agricultural commodities 
have been the outstanding feature of our Janu- 
ary to June, 1938, trade* Foreign demand this 
year was for feed grain to malte up for short- 




imports of newsprint and raw materials 
for paper tnakmtf exceed .til tiih4«r$ 



ages in other countries. Chief buyers were 
Canada. United Kingdom, Netherlands. 

A World Trade Review* recently issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
calls particular attention to the shift in foreign 
trade commodities which made agHcultural ex- 
ports our chief mainstay of foi'^ign commerce, 
whereas a year ago industrial exports were the 
main source of strength. 

The four leading agricultural exports were 
raw cotton. $11&*OOO.OQO; com. $64,000,000; 



mtixc bcpt.» Cn:iiiiTn?r of Commerce, Watihitifitott, O. C, 




Fifty Alt sun locomotive wf-re ahipppd to other count ries« Thpsi^ are going from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works m Phtladelphia to Cfilfia 




11 tz^tkttn mu&i 

The BrltEsb I^les have been otir roost important citstotner since Colonial timef* 
Their greatest demsind is for our cotton ^ foodstuffs and tobacco 




Automobiles, parts and accessories are the leading export commodity. Leadiiig 
customers for can and trucks are South Africa, Argentina, Sweden, Australia 
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A leading tnspori from C^echosIoViikt^ is gliifiswarc. This glass works in 
Pragii*- represenis one of the Czechs* most important mdiiscries 




Raw coltort from Uniced Stait's in a Hamburg warehouse, Germany was onr 
sixth best ciistotner and ct-tton and petroleum products led the list 
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Elevators did a big export busine&s in sheU^d 
corn as well as wheaf 



wheat. $51,000,000; leaf tobacco, $51,000,000. 

The first ten leading exports in value were 
automobiles, raw cotton, corn, crude petroleum, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, wheat, 
leaf tobacco, pow^er-driven metal -working ma- 
chinery, gasoline and other petroleum motor 
fuel, agricultural machinery and Implement'?. 
Automobiles, paila and accessor! ciy, the leading" 
export ($156,000,000), accounted for ten per 
cent of I he total value of exports, but the num- 
her of passenger cars shipped Uropped from 
124,000 to 93.000. 

The five k-ading customers for American 
goods were United Kingdom (England. Scot- 
land, Wales, North Iielandi, Canada, Japan, 
France and Netherlands Cotton was the prin- 
cipal export to all but Canada where automo- 
tive products tool^ the lead. 

The ten leading imports were cane sugar, 
coffee, crude rubber, newsprint, raw silk, wood 
pulp, tin, distilled liquors and furs. An interest- 
ing item on import commodities is paper. If the 
value of newsprint is added to that of wood 
pulp, puIp-%vood and rags^ all of which are used 
to make paper, the total would be more than 
$82,000,000 and it w^oukl rank as the leading 
import of the United States, The principal sup- 
plier of newsprint is Canada, but Sweden gets 
the hulk of the wood pulp business. 

The five countries selling the largest bill of 
goods Lo the United States were Canada* Bi^tJsh 
Malaya, Japan, Philippine Islands and Cuba. 
Malaya's high rank is due largely to her rubber 
exports. 

Although our export trade for this period 
remained above that of 1937 in both value and 
quanUly, friii)Orl:^ iiio[)ped so severely that our 
total of overseas coirunerce was one-fifth lower 
in value than a year ago. The slump in impoi ts 
was largely due to reduced purchases of raw 
materials and send*manufactures by Ameri- 
can industries and to smaller impoits of food- 
stuffs because dt ought conditions have given 
way to bountiful crops* 
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The German Bid for Self-Sufficiency 




By HARRISON HOWE 



CHANGES in dief^ self-socrifice ond 
constant labor are a part of the peo- 
ple's eontributiofi os the Government 
strives to develop **Ersatz" materiois 
to replace imported materials 



WERMANY, after the Treaty of Versaille^t 
felt suppressed and deprived of resources 
with which to work out a new national econ- 
omy. Many things were not to be found at 
home and foreign exchange was not avail- 
able to pay for their importation. She set 
aboutp therefore, to find ways of gaining a 
degree of sclf*suffi.ciency that would make 
her largely independent* The extent to which 
she has achieved those objectives is an im- 
portant consideration in the event of another 
European virar. Activity in developing supple- 
ments and outright substitutes has become 
the order of the day. 

This activity is * 'Ersatz.'' The word made 
its official appearance In the German Regis- 
ter of Ships wlien one was built to replace 
a vessel lost in the Battle of Jutland ( 1916), 
The entry read **Kaiser Friedrich Wiihelm, 
Ersatz." The development of "Ersatz'' is an 
important part of the Second Four-Year 
Plan of Nazi Germany. 

The success of this plan depends largely on 
applied science. Never before have we seen 
such a reliance on applied research to estab- 




Hven the biifldmg industry demon titrates ability to use substitutes. 
This building is constructed entirely of metal and glass 
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A German labor corps reports for work. All able to %%ork have 
jobs. Strikes and lockouts arc prohibited and wages stabiliiied ,i 



This youngster has just work- 
ed up a lather whh a cake of 
soap which was originally coat 
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Burroughs 




Y ond natural on the 

SHORT-CUT 
KEYBOARD 



ALL CIPHERS 

ARE 
AUTOMATIC 



SEVERAL KEYS 
CAN BE DEPRESSED 
AT ONE TIME 




It^s easy to add fast and accurately on a 
Burroughs because the Short-Cut Keyboard 
eliminates all needless operations. 

Let the Burroughs representative show yon 
how much time and effort the Short-Cut 
method can save you on your work. Call the 
local Burroughs office today. 



• Onjy on tkc Short-Cat 
Keyboard are ciphers 
written automatically. 
TKus, mucH of the woik 
is done without touching 
a key. 



• Only on the Shortcut 
Keyboard can \ wo or more 
keys be depressed at one 
time. This savjes many 
needless operations. 



• Only on the Shott-Cut 
Keyboard can an entire 
amount and the motor 
bar be deptessed together, 
thus listing and adding 
amount in one operation. 



ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
CAN BE WRITTEN 
IN ONE OPERATION 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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lish and maintain a national policy. 

Nazi Government hardly c^xpects 
even greater Germany to become whol- 
ly independent. There is nothing to 
indicate that any one nation can do 
that. 

Ernst Eerl, of Cameg^ie Institute 
of Technolog>% has prepared a table in- 
dicating the status of a number of the 
major powers as regards to impart ant 
raw materials {Chemical c£ Meiullur- 
gical E7^ginc€ring, VoL 45, No, 7, page 
365. July. 193S) : 



problem though it should be pointed 
out that many of the best minds identi- 
hed with seientific progress have been 
banished from Germany. 

In 1937 a new official agency called 
the Reich Research Council was estab- 
lished to coordinate and supervise all 
research. Duplication of effort was to 
be avoided and forces concentrated 
upon those undertakings judged most 
important to the Four- Year Plan. This 
regimentation has not yet dictated 
what methods researchers shall adopt 
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Chromite 
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but it does specify what shall be ace* > ' 
plished. 

The problem Is broken down into 
componenl parts and these are assigj; 
to centers believed most capable 
reaching the solution. In time this p! 
eedure seems certain to protluct 
marked change in research as hr 
tofore known in Germany. Tedii i 
patient research over long periods, fi 
ported and encouraged by indues ^ 
with a view to adding fundamein 
knowledge and perhaps in time yield- 
ing important results, has been supf i 
seded by feverish activity with \mu 
diate results paramount. While vilally 
important to the Four- Year Plan* this 
procedure may some day take its toll 
through depletion of the store of fun- 
damental knowledge on which all ap- \ 
plied research must depend. 

Many synthetics are made 

IGNORING economics, however, ; 
complishments indicate what can bt; 
achieved in synthesizing substitutes. It 
is not necessary to recount what has 
been done in the coal tar industry^ — 
development of synthetic dyestuffs, 
medicinals, perfumes and flavors^ — but 
that story illustrates the possibilities. 
We can go back a few decades, also, 
and remind ourselves of the fixed 
nitrogen industry, perhaps the first all- 
important German victory over im- 
ported raw materials* In that case the 
work of Haber not only freed Germany 
and her allies from dependence on 



This table indicates the situation when 
Germany undertook her present program. 
The absorption of Austria changed this 
slightly, because, in addition to a .sizable 
gold reserve, Austria had some deposits of 
iron ore much richer than those in Germany, 
important forests, and water power. The ac- 
quisition of Sudetenland will change it even 
more. The prowess of both German and Aus- 
trian scientists leaves no doubt that brain 
power is available for application to this 
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Solving the petroleum problem. This bus carries 
its fuel supply — compressed gas — ^in cylinderfi 
on the trailer 



This truck gets Jts po^^er from 
the waod-burnitig furnace on 
its side. This particular truck 
was built m Ttaty 
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Gee/' said the foreman, ''a big bondholder, huh? 




The kidding began nt hinch time , . , 

Somebody menrioneci the new (itHce 
hl^i^<^in^ ut the ctimer o( \X;\hnn utn\ 
M:Mn. Joe said, "I hnvc nn interest in 
thut huildtnjj;-" 

The hoys egg^ed him on— and Joe ;k1- 
mirted chat lie also had an interest in 
the transpur ration company, the electric 
li^ht comp;my, the department store, 
and in some city and farm real estate. 

**Gee/* said the foreman m mock ad- 
miral tifm. "a hij^ bonfi holder, huh?" 

*'Yep/' said Joe, "and s<j are a lot of 
you guys/' 

'*How d*do. Mr, Bigshor/' said one, 
"Pardnn my j^love/* srdd another, "Tm 
Mr. Moneyhngs/* 

But Joe was rij^ht. for Joe has n life 
insur:mce policy in Metropolitan, I*art 
of the money he and other Mecropohtan 
policyholders pay as premiums is set 
aside as a rejierve and put to work help- 
inf4 to finance homes, farms, office huild- 
ings, utihties. ami other busmess enter- 
prises that help make work and jobs all 
over the United States and Canada. 

And Joe, like all Merropoh'tan po^icy- 
hohlers, has an mterest m nil the mvei^t- 
ments the Cf^mpany makes. While the 
Metropolitan does not operate or cont rol 
the enterprises underlying these invest- 
ments, it is very rtMssnrin^ ro fcie ro 
knov^' that t!n' t/i ■[H|i.tt3 v lun^ \'i.Mrs 
expenence and us sratt ol experts Sndt- 
gnnrd the selectitm of every investment. 

][>< IS vitallv concerned with the Suc- 
re lit these tnvesrnu-nts because they 
help >»uiu"an tee tli ir hi ~ lifr msiu ance pol- 
icy* as well as everv oitui p<iEtey% wiH be 
paid when due. 



Tkh h Nuwhrr 7 in a /mn of (iderrtisfmnifs 
ifu^tffil id gkt tht puhUc it rhntfr mdmland' 
i'ii* n/- htnc n lift iitutrtim^ t-ftmpany rfprnif/s, 

pptm H^u/fi. 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(A \t(ril!.-tl. cost f ANY) ^ 
\ \ 

Fredmfk Echr^ 

Ci|AiitM.\K nv ruy jihawi* 
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Chilean nitrate during the World War 
but, ill various mcxiificattons, has 
made all the great powers indepen* 
dent in this resource. 

One of the most interesting prod* 
ucts resulling from the search for 
substitutes is motor fuel. Gemiany 
was ambitious to develop a domestic 
source of motor fuel long before 
the Four- Year Plan was formulated. 
Early in the centurj% Friedrkh Ber- 
pius began CKperi men ts to this end. 
Later his work won for Bergius the 
Nob^I PriEe. Today at the great 
Leunaw^erke of the LG.» more than 
1,000 metric tons of light motor fuel 
are produced each day from brown 
coal which m strip-mined near by, f A 
metric ton is 2,204.62 pounds. ) Three 
large new plants were brought into 
production in 1937 and ten smaller 
ones were built. 

Benzol has been used in increasing 
amounts in motor fuel, and the 
Fischer* Tropsch process has gained 
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Automobiles, tractors and other in- 
ternal combustion motors operate 
also on compressed gas and some 
carry their own gas producers fed 
with pellets of compressed coal, char- 
coal, or similar fucL The use of com- 
pressed gas as motor fuel seems to 
be increasing and it is not uncommon 
for buses and trucks to carry steel 
cylinders of such gases on trailers. It 
is estimated that more than 25,000 
German motor vehicles now use 
250/JOO cylinders as storage tanks for 
compressed gas. There is a system of 
filling stations where fresh supplies 
can be obtained thought in addition 
to refilling the cylinder, the empty 
one can be removed and a full cylin- 
der put into place. 

Substitutes for gasoline 

EMPTY cylinders weigh about 115 
pounds. When filled with propane- 
butane gas at 150 pounds pressuri* per 



Preparedness and National Economy 

How INTENSIVE PREPAREDNESS affects a national economy is in- 
dicated by measures effective in Germany, As reported by Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatches, the Government: 

Ofdered gasoline fUling station?! to put aside «prctaf reserve supplies — 
proprietors not being permitted to disclost? rescfvi? quantitirs; 

Requisiliofied trucks, vans and buses for military purposes; 

Afiked the population to eat lomiitoes infitrtjd of fruit, which apparently 
i$ needed for preferving; 

Asked the people to eat more rye «nd Itrss wheal; 

Started storljig grain in such quant rtirs that a decree enabling the govern- 
ment to requisition storage space became nece&sary; 

Obligated mills to keep on hand at their own expense and lay aside sub- 
ject lo goverrimfUt call onr- sixth more wheat and rye than thry normfilly 
grind: 

Decreed dealers in oats inuKt regularly offer up to the Army commis^iary 
department 60 per cent of oats bought up during a month ; 

Sent thousands^ of tabor conscripts to the western frontier to construct a 
German antidote to France's Maginot line fortificattons; 

Knjoined women to get back into business and indu&try to fill places va- 
cated by men drafted for the current military maneuvcra. 



greatly m popularity and imporlance. 
This process also depends on coal to 
form a synthetic crude oil from which 
motor fuels can be distilled. By- 
products are lubricating oils and 
paraflin of which we shall speak 
later. 

Ethyl alcohol has been used to 
bJend with these synthetic fuels 
though the amount has declined lately 
because raw materials required for 
alcohol production are also needed for 
stock feeds or even foodstuffs. 



square inch the weight becomes 215 
pounds. The 100 pounds of compressed 
gas equals aboiit 18 gallons of gaso- 
line. Compressed methane is also used, 
but at a pressure of 3,000 pounds a 
square inch. The cylinder then weighs 
155 pounds and the 28 pounds of com- 
pressed methane does work equiva- 
lent to that frorn 4.6 gallons of gaso- 
line. Compressed city gas or gas 
manufactured from coal is also used. 
With two tanks, a vehicle can travel 
about 25 miles on the city gas, 85 on 



methane, and 225 on the propane- 
butane mixture. 

Germany also has some 2,200 
wood burning vehicles and 1,000 fill- 
ing stations where wood may be pur- 
chased. The mileage possible with one 
gallon of gasoline can be obtained 
with 25 pounds of wood which costs 
16 cents. It is sold m packages of from 
SO to 60 pounds and use encouraged 
by levying no tax on wood as a fuel, 
halving the tax rate on wood burning 
vehicles, and providing a government 
subsidy for conversion of gasoline 
burning vehicles to use wood. 

While these substitute fuels may be 
satisfactory in normal times, there is 
no indication that they would be suf- 
ficient in wartime emergencies* The 
weight of cylinders, the low efficiency 
of gas, the necessity for using alcohol 
in the manufaclure of munilions are 
definite limitations. 

Still more important is the fact 
that , in the best of our knowledge, the 
100-QCtane motor fuel, so important 

10 long nights and the carrying of 
lieavy loads by air. Is not available in 
Germany. 

Synchetic fats are used 

SYNTHETIC panimii has been men- 
tioned as important, Tiiis is because 
of its p^ace in the fatty acid problem. 
Fats, so vital in the World War that 
their .scarcity contributed to Ger- 
many's defeat, are still important in 
maintaining the human organism. 
They are sought on every hand. The 
soap industry requires substitutes for 
vegetable oils now utilized for food 
and uses oil produced from grapeseed 
and quantities of liquid rosin. Wiiale 

011 is also in demand, though it is 
more and more used In manufacture 
of margarine— the substitute for but- 
ter. A so-called sulfite soap is made 
from waste liquor of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Paraffin is cracked and oxidized to 
a fatty acid from which a soap can be 
made. Commercial operations began 
late in 1937 and, with additional 
plants this year, it is expected that 
at least 25 per cent of the soap in- 
dustry's annual requirements can be 
supplied in this manner. Such soap 
cleanses, but leaves behind the fra- 
grance of petroleum. 

Who first synthesized a rubber-like 
plastic is still debated, though the 
honor probably belongs to an English 
chemist. Certain types of such plas- 
tics were used in Germany during the 
World War, but the first material of 
this kind actually available commer- 
cially seems to have resulted from 
American genius and enterprise. Re- Ml 
suits in the U.S,S.R. and in Germany ^ 
have caused excitement but, until 
1938, it was almost impossible to ob- 
( Continued on puge 57} 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
APPLIES COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 



The tobacco industry is some- 
thing more than lush fields of 
gold -leafed ''weeds," raucous 
auctioneers, warehouses, ma* 
chinery, and smart merchandis- 
ing. There are figures to be 
considered . . , figures on costs, 
production, sales, distribution 
and other involved accounting 
work. 

The R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, makes the largest selling brand of ciga- 
rettes in the world. Figures on Camel Cigarettes are 
impressive ^ — and so are the savings effected through the 
use of Comptometers at Reynolds* home office- 

A number of years ago it was decided to try the 
Comptometer on billing work. The results were highly 
satisfactory. Not only was the work done faster and with 
greater accuracy, but savhtgs effected ilnrmg the first sfx 
ffWiths ahne were more than suffic/ent to pay for the 
machmes. 

As further evidence of Comptometer speed, accuracy 
and economy, this equipment has since been applied to 
other phases of this great Company's figure work and the 
results have been most gratifying* 



M&chi K Ehctrrc Cmnt^t- 
mtteier in ReyfmiJs' Leaf 
Depar f merit 




TMs cnmely inspectiess sees chat no loosely* packed Cameb get 
hy\ The (^ontcolltid'ICey, exclusivti feature of both Standard 
and Electrical CompCometerSj sees that no inaccurate or 
fumbled key-strokes get Ky, 




Thus another great leader in Amer- 
ican Industry applies Comptometer 
methods and Comptometer econ- 
omy. Are you over loo ki ng potential 
savings in the handling of your 
firm's figure work? 

A representative will gladly 
demonstrate (in your office, on 
your job) how Comptometer 
methods solve the toughest figure- 
work problems. 

Telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office, or write direct to 
Feh & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 
North Paulina St., Chicago, lit 




350Q IQ 45IKI invoices each d^y are handled by these trained Comptumeter opcr* 
aiors at the R.J, Reynolds Billing Depariment. Laccsc Electrical Model K 
Comptometers are used. 



COMPTOMETER 

Rea. U, S. Pit Off. 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Business continually makes new 
products better to serve its cusfom- 
ers everywhere 



1 • A IV EW Shyar witx is not slippeiy, yd has a toy^h. floor- 
prcJl^ctifig film* adds* safely aliki* to home and public byildingB. 
It is easily appHed, acquires a gloss withoyl nibbing. 

2 • A PROTKCTIVE skin cream for workers b ami ling 
paints* lacquoi;?, inks. greas<*s, solvents, lime, acids and other 
maieriala is easily applied, gives good protection to the hands, 
nod eaj?lly washes off in water leaving I he hands clean. 

3 • A TEMPORARY protective coating for a wide range 
of piciducts from white shoc^ to enamels and polished metal 
8urrace3 can be applied by dipping, spraying or bmshin^. It 
dries forming an insoluble, tough, elastic skin which can be 
easily peeJed off in one piece without tools or solvents, 

4 • A NEW disinfectant with a pleasing odor is said to be 
powerful, yet non-poiaonous. non-corrosive, and non-caustic. 
U^ed as a cleansrer and deodorant. It mixed in water, with 
which it forms a snow-whittf emulsion that will not ijcparate 
on standing. 

5 • LIGHTS thai ma^' be used to outline an airplane run-- 
way or for similar usea project not more than two inches above 
grade level, are strong enough so that planes may land on them 
or taxi over them. The lig:hl beam is concentrated in the use- 
ful zone. 

6 • A NEW thickness gage makes possible accurate meai;- 
urement of non-majcnetic coatings on Iron or steel, whether 
the surface is curved oi^ plane. Paper, celluloid, ttc. may be 
measured by backing with iron or steel. 

7mA BACTERICIDAL, agent with a more actU'e form of 
available chlorine gives faster sterilization of food processing 
equipment. It's a pow*der, completely soluble, which leaves no 
reifldues, is applied by spray, circulation, or immersion, 

0 • FLEXIBLE shellac, also casein, is now available in a 
resin which driPs to a glossy adhesive* film, water-soiuble but 
not affected by hydrocarbons. They may be used for special ad- 
heaives, polishes, alzings^ and for finishing various materials. 

9 • A NOVEL tool for electricians, mechanics, and others 
is a ^crew-driver that has a Jack-knife in the handle. In one 
model the knife may be removed and used a^ a separate tool. 

10 • ELECTROLTSIS of underground pipe lines, cables* 
etc.f is prevented by a small d,c. voltage available throtigh a 
transformer-rectifier combination that requires no attention 
beyond a seasonal check of output, 

11 • AN El-ECTRIC extension cord Just developed is colled 
in such a way that It stretches when required, then recoils to 
take up the slack, H particularly intended for electric Irons, 
soldering Irons and can be used for many other accessories. 

12 • AN OVERSIZE vacutim cleaner for shop use has a 
vacuum of 35 inches* picks up metal chips; In reverse makes a 
strong blower. 

13 # A SYPHON for emptying acid carbon's and the like 
safely offers easy operation, easy control, and is adapted to 
fit any size opening on carboys, drums» barrels* 

14 • A FLASHLIGHT with Its own spring-operated electric 
generator is w*ound tip as h imply as a watch. It is not afTected 
by heat or cold, has no battericij to run down. 

3i 



15 • Margin stops are set automatically on a new type- 
writer. Tabulator stops and other operating controls are oper- 
ated from the keyboard. 

16 • A NEW line of industrial finish es provides a glossy 
water-white film which adheres successfully on bare, non-fer- 
rous metals. They an- non-yellowing, show exceptional dur- 
ability, may be applied by brush, dip, or spray. 

17 • A ROAD divider using no more space than white center 
lines b now made from spring steel center guard rails on steel 
posts; hub high it keeps oncoming IrafHc separated. 




25 • A GLASS [Oil ketile wiih complii'le visibilky h easy lo clrarit 
can be used fc^r stewing fruits and vegetables, and is suitable for 
table tervice. It h wide'mouthedv has a replacement offer* 

IB * THE key hole is easy to find at night when a new door 
kruih with concealed eleGlrIc light is used. Pressing a button 
on the knob lights the hole. 

19 • A NEIW oil of exceptional penetrating quality Is said to 
make possible the loosening of "frozen" nuts in short time. 

20 # A NOVEL hood for milk bottles has an aluminum 
band-seal and a transparent window through which the regu- 
lar paper plug Is visible. It protects the bottle Up. saves printing 
and embossing the metal hood. 

21 •A NOVEL costume bracelet cast from colored plastics 
has small receptacles for powder puffs, rouge, mirror, face 
powder, and lip rouge. 

22 • A NOVEL tire tread has heavy longitudinal ribs but 
soft gum transverse strips. The combination gives more flex- 
ibility and excellent road grip and the wearing out of the white 
strips shows the tire*K wear has approached dangerously near 
the fabric. 

23 V A NEW tool to lay paint stripes is held like a fountain 
pen, lays single, double or triple lines of differing widths and 
interx'als. No compressed air is required. 

24 • FOR the hard*to-heat room with a hot-air register 
there is now a special fan which draws out the warm air and 

f!h t ! ibnti it cvt^nly 

— Wiu-ARP L. Hammer 

EiJiToR's NaTK— This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation*s Er sin ess has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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THI^ OLD 

COULD BE mm 

, so ATTRACTIVE 



mil.mM WAS GOOD 
ENOUGH FOft GAfttlD- 
DAP 15 GOOD EWOU&H ^ 
FOR TH€M. 



DARLING ■ I'M 50 
GLAO TO SEE VOU . 



WELL COME DOWN 
AMD HELP, 



DON'T VOU 
POLK$ COME 

DOWN, youlij 

FftLL. NED 
V\Q THE LAST] 

TIM8 THe 
Fuse BLEW' 



THE LIGHTS ARf 
OUT DOWN HERE 
TOO. 




NEIL, WHERE ARe THOSE fUSt 



ILL HAVE TO 

GO, N£|> 
WfVER F(NDS 

ANVTHINO. 



f WevER CftN SEE 
WHICH FOSE- iS 
8L0WN 



SAV ! COrAE OVER TO MV 
PLACe. 1 WftNT TO 
5H0W YOU HOW m 
LICKED THftT PROBLfM. 



IBTS ALL ao . 



LET'S I I'VE $EEn DYJW 
TO see YOUR HOME 

Since vou'MooeRNfif 
71 



DO &E CAREFUL, 
NED, DONT TOUCH 1 
THAT WIRE 




..RIGHT HERe *M TH^ KITCHEN 
WALL. THfV CALL IT THE 
COtLER'HAMMfR MULTt-6Rf AKfR 
WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT ALL ^OU 
HAVE TO DO i$ PUSH UP 

TUB Levest . 



,11 ''y^^m^Pi 



WE AHe ALSO PUTTING 
TH& NlULTl-BRgAKER 
}N OUR NEW HOME. THE 
ARCHITECT ReC0MMEND5 
iT Hf^HLV. H& SAYS ALL 
THf BETTER HOMtS ARE 
PUTTING IT IN. 





THE CUTLER-HAMMER 
MULTI-BREAKER 

ModeTTi Electrical Protection . . , . Restores service ai the 
push of a firvgcr , ♦ • - Ends the "hlown'fuse" naisartee . , , - 
Brings new convenience , comfort and peace of mind* 
An important step in home modernization 

Installed in the kitchen or in any other convenient loca- 
tion, easy to find m the dark as your light button, and 
as easy to operate, the Cutler-Hammer Multi -Breaker 
brings modern electrical protection to any home - • • 




new or old. No fuses to hunt. No stumbling down 
dark stairs. When lights go out. you simply reset 
the toggle , , , and sen) ice is immediately restored. 
Nothing Co change. Nothing to replace. Nothing 
to get out of order. The Cutler-Hammer Multi- 
Breaker forever ends the nuisance of blown fuses. 

Electricians, architects, power companies — ^all 
who have the safety and convenience of home 
owners at heart recommend the Cutler-Hammer 
Multi-Breaker. Small in size, the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Multi-Breaker mounts flush into the wall, 
or on the surface* Its cost is small 
— nothing at all compared to your 
convenience and safety and the time 
and trouble it saves. Any reliable elec- 
trical contractor will install it for you. 
Ask him for a genuine Cutler-Hammer 
Multi-Breaker. CUTLER-HAMMER. 
Inc.^ Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 
125] St. Paul Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Business Men Say . . . 




FRANK J. TAYLOR. Prestdcnt 
American M^rchanl Miiririe In&licute, ]nc. 

^'However stable government policy may be* 
BTid even with saliafactoo" solutions of the 
labor and other problems of ind\istr>% there 
remains one factor essential to the f^uccess 
of any industry, namt^ly* the factor of effec- 
tive leadership. This factor can ne%^er be 
supplied by government however eflicienl 
and effective its support and ^idance of 
industry can be. It m a factor which can 
only be supplied by private enterprise oper- 
ating under conditions of relative individual 
freedom. The greatest prospect for economic 
progress Ilea in the fn-e action of far-J^eeing 
lexecutivess/* 



CARLE C. CONWAY, Chair- 
man^ Coniinrotal Cun Compjiny 

''We are in a frrcat trial and 
error period In the world*s his- 
tory. But to a greater or leaser 
extent this has always been so 
and always will be so. . . , We 
long for the peace and qulel of 
the old days and at the i^ame 
time we move farther away 
from ihem by fmprovlni^ our 
bu^jiness methods each year. 
Business all ov^cr the world is 
facing problems never dreamed 
of 20 years ago. but I believe 
business is solving its prob- 
lems. . » * I believe that in thia 
country the punitive curtain 
is falling and the cooperative 
curtain is rising.*' 





FRED H. CLAUSEN, President, Van Brum Manufacturing Company; 
Chairman^ Federal Finance Committee,^ S» Chamber of Commerce 

*'The policy of spending government money pH manly for the purpoue 
of stimulating business activity should be abandoned. Until effpctlve 
debt retirement is provided^ the establishment of additional : - 
agencies or new forms of expenditures should be avoided. In 
and groups within and withoui the Government should refiam jn 
exertinij pressure to obtain appropriaNons of a f;peclal-mterest nature.' 



CARROLL HUNTRESS, Eafiern Sales Manacer 
Republic Coal 8C Coke Cotupany 

"The federal power program jeopardizes the |oba ot close to 150.000 mln 
ers and railroad men, who, whether or not ali prefer our form of govei' 
ment, do want to continue in the mining of coal and in railroad wor 
The employment of counlles^s others is hazarded by the vicious circl 
of the power program. Conservatively, close to 1.000,000 people woul 
be added to the relief rolls, in Itself an ominous development, polilicall 
ijpeaking. to say nothing of the dislocaiion of other industries and the 
destruction of revenue sources to ihe extent of*miJllons of dollars. And 
the present federal Government proposes to JSpend over $1,000,000,000 on 
a power prog^rani that would accomplish that very purpose." 
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Heard in the Market Place . . . 



I 



War on Whiskers 

THERE has been a great 8tir about elec- 
tric shavers centering around Schick's an- 
nouncement of a price reduction from !^15 
to $12 50. Process Corporation cut on 
Packard Leklro from Si 5 to $7 50, 

The dry shaver ring is fulJ of hats these 




d*dy*s. Reminifton-Rand, which for some 
time has had a $15 unit, recently brought 
out a companion to sell at SO. 50. Most 
sensationaj in the shaver scramble is the 
offering by Gimbers in New York of a 
private brand at $1.9S. Macy'a has its 
own at $6.49. 

Other well knowrn manufacturers who 
have been attracted to this field Include 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. Art- 
Metal Works and IngersoU-Waterbury, 
This year has seen from 15 to 20 new 
rntries* Among the latest is Gem-lectrie, 
pioduct of American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration. Knapp-Monarch Company is 
preparing to spring a new shaver to he 
priced at $10 and promoted throtjg^h 
trade papers in the drug, electrical ap- 
pliance and jewelry fields. Advance claims 
herald distinctive features. 

Gillette is reported to have an electric 
in the offing. Just now this company is 
pushing a new brushless shaving cream 
as a premium with safety razor taiades, 

Harry Varley, president of the Schick 
Corporation, repudiated talk of a price 
war, said that as far as his company, the 
shaver pioneer, W'as concerned the price 
reduction was merely carrying out its 
original plan to reach a mass market. 

Since at least two of the safety rajsor 
makers are climbing on the electric band 
wagon, what does this mean to manufac- 
turers of standard shaving preparations? 
Some of them are saying privately that 
the future doesn't look very bright. Oth- 
ers point out that sales of shaving cream 
and soap are not decreasing, that 20 per 
cent of American homes are not wired 
for electricity and many of those that 
are have no socket connections con- 
venient for shaving. 

PInaud is marketing a lotion to be used 
before and after dry shaving. The real 
blow^ to all razor and shave cream men 
as envisage* J by an i ma f?i native advertis- 
ing: man, w^ilt be the invention some day 
of a depilatory that will rub ojT whiskers 



IN EVERY BUSINESS keen minds are working tirelessly to find the an- 
swers to two questions: "What can we produce that people want?" and 
'*How can we hest induce them to buy it?'' Finding those answers and 
adjusting market strategy to what others are doing become then, the 
substance of merchandising. 

Here are a few happenings and trends that are the talk just now in the 
marts of trade. Since the business man looking for ideas on marketing 
often finds the most suggestive stimulation in other fields than his own, 
the significance of these items may extend far beyond the boundaries of 
the industries directly affected. 



permanently without injuring the shin. 
But might not a race of smooth-faced 
men be easy pickings for an invasion by 
some modern Genghis Khan ? 

Tire MiJeoge Sfretched Again 

INCREASED USE Of rayon in cord tires 
causes the rayon industry to appraise 
w-hat may be an important new market, 
while cotton men view with alarm the 
loss of a customer who has been buying 
at the rate of 283.000.000 pounds a year. 
Rayon cord truck tires have been made 
for some time; now Goodyear and U. 
Rubber are leading in extending Its use 
to passenger vehicle tires. They say rayon 
generates less heat, is tougher and stands 
more abuse. Mileage TjO per cent higher 
is claimed. The price in one sample size 
is 131-65 compared with $22.30 for cotton 
cord. 

The tire market has been narrowed 
steadily by an astonishing improvement 




in durability of the product during recent 
years. This fact, added to the automobile's 
approach to a static production level, has 
brought a decline in volume of tire sales. 

Sponge Rubber 

AMERICANS may soon be sleeping and 
sitting on sponge rubber instead of metal 
springs. Its use in mattresses and up- 
holstery is said to be a practical reality. 
Thus does relaxation attempt to keep step 
w^ith innumerable new activities devised 
for the human species. Another new^ use 
for sponge rubber said to offer great 
possibilities for expansion is in the mak- 
ing of auto seats. 
The Federal Trade Commission has 



been investigating the claims of Climax 
'^antiseptic, n on* irritating^ deodorizing 
and anti'aci<l" l uhber goods. It is skepti- 
cal about the possession of these desirable 
qualities. The Climax people refer critics 
to Maey*s Bureau of Standards, with 
which tney have been collaborating in 
research. Macy's are exclusive distribu- 




tors for Climax products in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 

HIGHLIGHT from the distribution con- 
ferences at the International Manage- 
ment Congress: To indict business on 
the score of an increase in its distribu- 
tion cost is a fallacy. The real criterion 
is cost of goods to consumers* and it is 
steadily decreasing. If there is an in- 
crease in the ratio of distribution costs 
to total costs, Uie difference is coming 
out of the normal profits of business. 

TOBACCO retailers in New York City 
have absorbed the city sales tax on 
cigarettes to meet suburban competi- 
tion. They complain that their profit 
margin is disappearing. 

MARY PICKFORD is calling on her old 
screen following to buy her new beauty 
preparations. Pickford Cosmetics will 
spend $100,000 in advertising for the 
first three months of an opening drive. 

THE Du Pont Company is perfecting an 
artificial silk. Not another rayon» which 
once went by that designation, but a 
fabric reported to pcissess most of the 
properties of real silk. Such a develop- 
ment would be highly interesting, not 
only to competing textile industries but 
also to those that now sell to the Japanese. 

—Fred Dearmond 
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what it costs to advertise ajj 
tliese liousefurnishings 
to a Post family? 

SUPPOSE you were asked to advertise vacuum cleaners^ refrig- 
' erators, floor coverings, fans, floor wax, mattresses and a 
Jong list of household furnishings to a single substantial family 
in the United States, 

How much money would you want to do it? 

If you were offered iV^c a week, would you take the job? 

Last year The Saturday Evening Post did- The total cost of 
all household goods advertising, in all 52 Issues of the Post, 
amounted to only about V/^c a week per Post family. 

And last year, U- S- housefurnishing advertisers invested 
more of their advertising dollars in the Post than in any other 
magazine in the world, 

iVs*^ is a pretty trifling sum when you consider how^ many 
things a Post family buys for the home in the course of a year. 



THE SATUM^pOY EVENING POST 

MORE THAN 3 . C) (1 0 , 0 O O COPIES W F E K L Y . . . A L L B O II c; H T AT FULL PR 



Management Seeks the Golden Mean 





William L. Batt, new President; George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary of State; President 
Davis of the U. S, Chamber; Viscourit Lcvcrhulme, retiring President; and Willis H, Booth, 
honorary chairman of the Congress, discuss the program before the first meeting 



INTERNATIONAL Management Congress in Wash- 
ington is notable for the calm effort to reconcile ex- 
treme viewpoints and self-analysis of participants 



\A^HITE haired* ruddy and rotund 
William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia, Kan.» Gazette and univer- 
sally known for his middle-of-the- 
road, Main Street Americanism, 
raised his voice until it thundered 
with solemn conviction. 

This is a middle class cauntry, and the 
middle class will have lt» wUt and way. 
For the middle class is the real owiter of 
American industry. The middle class is 
BO per cent worker and the consumer of 
80 per cent of the American Industrial 
production In the home market. , . . Clai^s- 
eonscioua labor should know that the 
same patriotic indication which turned 
upon a class-conscious plutocracy and 
wrecked itj» power will turn upon a cla^js- 
conscious proletariat and deny it^ aims. 

The place was the great hall of the 
U, S* Chamber of Commerce in Wash* 
ington, the occasion the recent sev- 



enth International Management Con- 
gress, In his speech, the phjlos<:>pher 
from Emporia sounded an overtone 
heard repeatedly throughout the five 
days of the Congress — an effort to 
reconcile conflicting world economic 
forces that are pulling in opposite di- 
rections. 

From the same platform a few min- 
utes ahead of Mr. White, a spokes- 
man for organized labor, Robert J. 
Watt. American workers* delegate to 
the International Labor Office, had 
hurled labor's demand that it be rec- 
ognized as "the partner of capital in 
productton« the customer of capital in 



distributionp the majority voice in a 
political democracy and the substan- 
tial center of our community life.** 

As the voice of the general public 
on a three-way program — labor, cap- 
ital and public — Editor White met 
this viewpoint by denying rather em- 
phatically the legitimacy of at least 
the political demand. 

Nearly 2,000 business executives, 
economists, engineers and others 
gathered in Washington to review the 
latest findings of science in manage- 
ment. Of this number, 320 came from 
23 foreign countries. Representatives 
of the totalitarian states sat down in 
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.11 Iniyinj*; fire and casualty insurance, 
let this seal be your guide tn securirv, j^ervice 
and savings. It identifies a member company 
lit the American Mutual Alliance, comprised 
of one Jiundrcd selected companies whose 
record of success is unusually outstanding — 
the leaders in their held! These companies 
have an average age of over 49 years. Their 
assets total more than Tu-^o Hundred Million 



Dollars. In the last ten vears alone, these 
Mutual companies have returned imtre than 
two hundred and eighty-tw t) million dollars as 
savings to their policyholders. This is in addi- 
tion to thorough protection, hclptul service 
and a record of prompt payment of losses. So 
that when you choose a companv using this 
seal, you have ample assurance ot soundness, 
stahilitv and economv. 



THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 

9 I 9 North Michigan A'vefiuey Chicago^ Illinois 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 1 H E F E D E R A T J O N OF MUTUAL 



M U T UAL CAS V A f. T Y C t> \! PAN 1 E S 



P I R h: INSURANCE C O M F A N 1 i{ S 
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amity with those from the free states. 
Europeans and North and South 
Americans shared "the experience of 
each for the service of all" and found 
a surprising number of common prol> 
lems. "A solidarity of human inter- 
eats" is the way M, Brule of France 
put it, 

A conception of management's first 
problem as one of balancing, phrased 
by Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corporation, pro* 
vided a thread that ran through 
most of the deliberations. The 
manager fits specialists and spe- 
cial i^d facts into their proper 
place in the whole* Conclusions 
necessarily are more balanced 
than caa be expected of men who 
do not have the job of making 
decisions and acting upon thera. 

Broad field of man age me nt 

FIRST of these congresses to be 
held in the United States, it was 
also the first to include in its 
agenda the broader social inter- 
ests of management, such as its 
relationship with politics. Think- 
ing was almost entirety free of 
emotionalism. A spirit of compro- 
mise was evident — -a tolerant 
groping for a golden mean be- 
tween unrestricted individualism 
and goose-stepping regulation. 

The tenor of many of the ad* 
dresses evinced a growing sense 
of management's responsibility. 
The absolute dependence of so- 
ciety upon good administration 
was recognized. This trusteeship 
was put into a creed of manage- 
ment by Lewis H. Brown, presi- 



dent of the Johns*Manville Corpora- 
tion, and spokesman for capital on 
thelabor-capilal-public program. Two 
items of his creed illustrate the whole : 

That it is management's duty to be 
alert to its own shortcoming's, to the 
need for improvement, and to new re- 
quirements of society. 

That byslnesa in tiiis country has nev- 
er been what it could be, and never what 
it yet will be. 




Harry Arthur Hopf, absent from the Con- 
gri^ss beCiiKise of lEIneiS, was awardvd the 
gold medal which the Interna donal Com- 
mittee of Sttenttfic Managcmf^nt awardi at 
each session for dtstinguisked service* The 
award recognized his service^ not only in 
the original formation of the Committee 
but In bringing this year's meeting to the 
United States 



From beleaguered little Czechoslo* 
vakia came one of the clearest notes 
on the world-wide trend toward gov- 
ernment omnipotence in induHtry, Dn 
A. Basch, general manager of the 
United Chemical and Metallurgical 
Works at PragnJ^t toJd the delegates 
that government social policy, by 
stressing redistribution of income 
rather than the need for increased 
production, is preventing the at- 
tainment of its own objective— a 
higher standard of living — and 
is actually causing lowered stand- 
ards. 

Encourage initiative 

TO speakers like A, W, Robert- 
son, president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, this forcing all 
men to be equal by restraining 
the strong and assisting the weak 
can be carried to the point where 
it conflicts with that necessary 
rule of *'the best minds'' which is 
as essential to stability and 
progress now as in Plato's day: 

Government is the great enemy of 
Jntliative. lis chief duty is to make 
rules and regulations. Evi?ry rule is 
a curb on freed om» and danger 
He^ in making everyone and every- 
ihm^ conform to a type. , . . Manage- 
ment may not quit under criticism. 
It \s not enough to aland up under 
criticism when one merits it? it is 
necessar>^ lo stand up and take it 
when one does not merit it. . . . When 
the Wisest are at a loss, and it aeenifi 
easier to be wrong than to be right, 
management must stand by its col- 
ors. 

The first social duty of manage- 
ment, said Chester L Barnard, 
(Continued on page 72 f 
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Foreign delegates applaud Secretary HulFs statemem urging lowered trade barriers* Left to right: Dr. 
Francesco Mauro, Italy; Dr* George Seebauer, Germany; Anders Hedberg, Sweden; and Alex Brule, France 
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with MAGIC MARGIN 

MOST AMAZING TYPEWkiTiR FEATURE EVER PRESENTEOf 



FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 

Ko> ji ^ New No. 1 is the grcaicst typcwriitr ever 
produced! li is iruly a rc^cJaiion in modern de- 
%ign and performance. The beaur>' of its graceful, 
j.wc'eping line* . - . MAGIC Margin * * , the wide 
variety of iis advanced Features of the Future - , . 
its smooth ^ quici, well -nigh eOortleiis operation 
. » . all cc»icribut€ toward making this New Easy- 
Writing Royal a masterpiece of mechanical per- 
fccrion. Give it THE DESK TIST • • , Judge its 
%aluc in terms of results! Compare the ^'ork! 

•TrWr .11 I 



AN AMAIIHG INVENTiOMr 

Rrv<jhni(inji> . , , Ikrc i% 
1.1 rum tit prmif of Rtiyal i 
(fiD^ranr progrtj^i! No 
more «cttinj; cif rtiiaripni 
h> hamJ! Drt Roy □ I t Nvw 
Xo, I, and only an thh 
(vptm riicf. itie optTarDr 
mrrfl]^' po^iinans the iaru- 
Magic Muftiin diK-t 
the rr%i. jjuiornittuaJly ! 

Trftru ritrr ftfrnfiaay, im., 
I Fork Ai fuut . Sew YftrA, 
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No. 1 TYPEWRITE 



Washington and Your Business 



By HERBERT COREY 



TRADE assocmtion people do not 
A Snitch in Time ^^^^ i^^^ what to make of the qiies- 
lAj" D ui_ c tionnaire sent out by the National 
Wins Rubber Egg Economic Committee through the 

De payment of Commerce, It may 
be all right. Answers to the questions may show the 
associationB as whiter than snow and possessed of dis- 
positions alongside which trim^tailed lambs show up 
like catamounts. But they do not Uke one line* In effect 
it asks associations to turn Iheir neighbors in to the cops: 
Make your replies on separate sheets of paper. 

It may be observed that calls made on dial telephones 
cannot be traced. It may also be that these suspicions are 
unfounded. Life is like that, 

MOST trade association people, so 

Most Think the ^ ^^^^ reporter has been in- 

_ , formed* think the N.E,C. can be 

ISJ.EX. IS O.K, ti-usted. North Storms* president of 
the American Trade Association Ex- 
eeutives» says the associations have nothing to fear and 
that the examination wdll be impartial and unprejudiced, 

*'Out of it may come a better understanding by legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies/' 

Edwin B. George, of Dun and Bradstreet. hopes the 
inquiry will be a searching one. 

Industry wiU wisli both to assist the Government and to 
protect itself against unfah- attacks. 

INDUSTRIALISTS have observed 
Fear of Ambush governments are made up en- 

tirely of men. Two men may be 
Still Prevails equally honest but one may be un- 

fair. Approval has been heard of 
the warning by Leon Henderson, secretary of the N.E.C* 
"Give down," he said in effect » "or we'll subpoena you 
into court.'* 

That's all right. No cards dealt under the table. 



One of Those 



THIS reporter hates to be clandes- 
tine in his methods but one of the 
two departments of the Government 
Queer Tilings concerned in this item must remam 
nameless. The War Department 
asked a great corporation for information which is ab- 
solutely vital to the scheme of national war-preparedness. 
Said the corporation: 

Sure. Only this is secret stuff, comprr ndr? Our competitors 
want it. too. You won't let it go any farther? 

'*Cross my heart/* said the W.D. 

Another department iieard that this information had 
been given to the W.D.» and wanted it badly enough to 
threaten to compel the W.D. to break faith and produce 
in open court the information it had promised to keep 
secret. The President put a stop to that. But events of 
that sort cast a shade on that perfect understanding 
the Government thinks business should render it- 



LIKEWISE in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment a corporation may have 
what it thinks is a contract. Every 
one is honest, every one means well, 
and a!l at once the contract bums 
up in the corporation's hands* Harry Houdinl used to do 



Keep Fingers 
Crossed, Lady 



the same trick. Some one — perhaps Col. O. S. McGuire 
of the Comptroller General's office— once wrote a little 
book telling business men how to deal with the Govern- 
ment and not get burned, but the incineration goes on 
just the same* 

NO important public hearings will 

Once Mr. Arnold ^^^^ N.E.C. until after 

' election. By that time it is possible 

Wrote a Book that the attitude of Thurman Ar* 
noid. trust-buster of the Department 
of Justice* may have been made clear, Mr. Arnold may 
direct his efforts toward the gathering of information 
with a view to shaping legislation later. That is the intent 
of the act under w^hich the N.E.C. was created. Or he may 
regard the operations as source material. It has been 
observed that in "Folk Lore of Capitalism** he wrote that 

Institutional creeds- must authoritatively ^uppresf* any (hcIh 
which interfere with those ideals. 

If that means what it sounds like, Imtustry is in for a 
period of fiagellation and outcries. Yet it is pointed out 
that Mr, Arnold was still a profes.sor when that was 
written. Also that Senator Joe O'Mahoney^ who is chair- 
man of the commit tee, has indicated that, if any one tries 
any skulduggery, he will be uproarious. 



Different if 
It's Your Ox 



HUMOROUS comments have been 
made on the fact that the National 
Press Club, composed entirely of 
cynical, seasoned, bitterly impartial 
journalists, has suddenly been 
brought face to face with the facts of life. Many of its 
members have in their writings been friendly to the 
Labor Relations Board. Then the club employees reported 
that organizers were promising to break their arms and 
legs if they did not join a C.T.O. union. The Club through 
its officials proto??t<M! tr> the N.L.R.B, The Board said, in 
effect 

Sorry I Tiie Boaui will nut do unythJnK. But if the Board 
catches th€* Club telling its employees that their arms and 
legs wUI not broken the Boarit will use a paddie on the 
Club- 

The employees voted to stick by the Club even at the 
cost of a few arms and legs. But the Club knows more 
about the labor problem now than it used to know. 



This Is Not 
o War Secret 



EUROPE has contracted for a good 
many hundred American airplanes 
for future delivery, which is looked 
on with approval by the War De- 
partment. If and when we need to 
expand our air fleet in a hurry our manufacturers w^iU be 
in a better position to go to work on the new contract as a 
consequence of the European buying. The fact that the 
contracts have been extended since the violets- are*blue 
pact was signed at Munich indicates that Europe loves 
its neighbor like itself but continues to keep a gun. 



NO ONE believes— at the moment of 
writing— that Prof, Felix Fjrankfur- 
ter will be named to the Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Justice Cardozo: 
**He opposed the President on the Reorganization bill," 



Grapevines on 
Supreme Court 
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THERE'S POWER 
IN "PERSON-TO-PERSON" 
MAIL CONTACTS 

. . . USE IT TO INCREASE YOUB SALES AND PROFITS 



People appreciate being approached as individuals. They re- 
spond when selling appeals are in terms of their own particular 
needs. You make the most of this natural response to per- 
sonalized selling when you use direct mail. 

You have valuable facts concerning the buying habits of 
your customers and former customers. You know their names 
, . , what, how, and when they purchased . , . what they will 
probably desire or need again. You can obtain useful informa- 
tion about others who should buy from you. 

This information properly organized is a gold mine of sales 
possibilities* 

It pays to let buyers hear directly from you— about youx ser- 
vices, the quality and style of your merchandise, the fairness of 
your prices. You can increase business within your logical 
trading area by direct solicitations to prospective custom ^^s. 
Direct mail proves most effective to induce former customers 
to resume trading. 

Addressograph is the simple, economical way to use indi- 
vidual appeals in selling. It provides classification of every 
name on your list, and automatic selection of those to whom 
specific approaches should be directed. 




, PHODUCT HE SHOULD BUY 
I ACTIVE CUSTO^CR 




0rc 



Grouped in a few 
!(quare inches on an 
A DDK E SS OGR A P H 
Typing Unit in ev<fry* 
thing you want to ktfOW 
and ffse about a BUYItU. 
Many styles available- 
all easily prepared in 
your own office or ac 
a nearby ADDRESSO 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY 



SEE THE 



AJJrBSsagraph 



MAN 



He will be glad to explain how your business can profit from 
"person -to -person" mail contacts, Yuu will find ADDRISSO- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city telephone books. 
Phone them for farther information^ or write direct to— 



'A 



nUAtlON • Cleveland, 0 

.rtlUrt t^^^MlTO • sales - ^"-^^ i 




.WJ, 




At mt, iv\ um x n . c vl j i * >k n i a , tiiey 

This |j{ii;unlic riiriT]iri5*e mij^lil br tli-^rriln'il hTi?* 
an UTiflf-rtakiri^ In wrnin^jp a millinft |)<Hitici^ nf 
ainJ l^l^i^-^ il^H l<i politt ifiiiri tin mirir^f^ <if Aluniiliiitii 

Thh liiiv Int i»r Aliiniinum run^titutr'^ ifto main tiiirmr; witl 
Im; in iIm^ fitrtn of :i wty lliin roiil uf jmn^ nirlut. <it'[u>>itrti hy 

pALUMlNUlW COAT^NG ON THIS POLISHED SuCiPACt-j 




200 INCHES - I6V> FEET 



Tlli§ 16-f*ioi iiiirror will frafluT fruir liiiif-?* a> 1 

Aluminum i^i tjscd fur llir refli*cling surface t*tr twi> rvtinunm: 
FirHl, il e^la>54 hri^Urrr jungrr lliun tin? siUrr surfaf ri* iHf^d liere- 
loffirr, lil^iwririirc jiruvi^!* tluil fvcii iifli'r three jfaTH* it>v an 
Ahimiiiiiim mirmr ^h«ivs4i linUr lircr^^a^^^r tn rrEh-otin;^ jKiw^'r. 

SiT'iiiuL Ahimiiiuni vi ill ri'mrJ stiir imii^i^.4 faster on tijt? jjhutu- 
{friipliic jiLtlrx itM»d for nrJirlv all (-ehv-iiiijl iihh+*rviitii*n* !t i?i jiraiii- 
(jully aa pjikmI as m-w jsilvrr f*ir refl*'ctiiij* visilih- lifiln, aiiit many 
(imi^f^ |jrlt*T fiir llu' tilttavitih*t li^ht v^hirli U m***^X ai'livr in 
oensitKm^ I hi? pla(r<^. 

Tiih itMTri*H*'ti i-ftieit'Tify, jiliiH i^ri'iitrr tight -gal tirrinj; capae* 
ity, will i?na|jle the nf*w lHrscf»p<* lo ''^^ieo'* stars 
fti'viTal tinn'*^ it^ fiir invay fin ntiy that ran mm' ht- 
Htntlieti, Le^ft than sm oum^e of Aluminum will mid 
mttliime of li|^lit<'yi?jiri» to the climijUiiiona of uur 
known vmivf'r»«! 



IT'S A LIFTABLE IDEA 
At till- i>lher e^trrme in -i'l/.v, hiuJ \ huiiininn uhimI a^ ilir 
rrth'i'ting -lUrfarr* fur niirnjri*t no hi^^iT than a jiinlu-ad, *m fJelif^alr 
(**^'il|[}^ru|4i!^ UM'd liy Gtilf Oil tJorj*<irat!ijn in oil pr+j^fMictin;?. 

Li;:liliii^ er|ui|mnMtt man u fact tirer^f an* fra luring rcHectors u( 
Vhjrniniim v^tih patrntrd Al^eak ririi»^li, %%lneh retains hi^h 
I'fhi irncy* U !■ i-an gjivc y*Mj maker?!* name*. 

Tlip ndl(*clin<; aliitity of Vliiniinum Knil \^ n*>w widely n^rd 
firr heat -ifi-^ulat ion. M^uarr ft'i-t of tht* dome itt Ml, Pulomnr 

will hr iri.'^iilalrii with Affi4* |ianel'^. 

Ahimiiujm Foil, n^cd a* a 1* rapper, rt-tJeet-i iieul, kwpa {tuMh 
coohT, frr-^hrr. Muminmn l\niil refU'^^tH hi-iJl on inl lonk^ de- 
creaK'^ ii.ih,*efT from e\ iiporation. 

Vrrfkattle \hjmiinnii! Way we help it het|i yon? ALUMINUM 
Cowrvw ot Vniit(i;\, L'l2r> Kiiildin<:, PiHshnrt'h. Penna. 

INTIRESTING FACTS ABOUT MT. PALOMAR TELESCOPE 
/7fc itftmt* tttil />e ftft in diartwUT^ ttml 

*l'hv hill ii**f5*''sh*H% shuti/i t^cMifv% tthith rtitaif\ 
un ft pri*sstitt* Jiittt *ij nil, is -Ut ftfl in iliitrnvUT , 

Tlwre nrt* four diffi'rvnt t'imthinuti\ms uj miffitn^ ta^vd 
Jut i'arkttts liintls tjhsrrtfititm. (Jm* itunhinatiim u^rs 
Jiif* mirfi/rs^ tthith ftimlly hring tht' Ught inUt tm titt' 
t tituii liumHi^ U •fttiH 't ill u re-A^m tmiM ntuni t ttn tn i n i ng M ivate 
rm^^it ing in Hirn m* 'U ts , 

/'2vfrcmc/v fumTrJal^ rt't tinfM*iif'i-(iht\- iii f ttraif^ merhn- 
nisms are to ^*ttriif " ihi* rtiHhUtn fi7esf n/jc a*s to lytp 
(Iw Ahiminum njlff'ting Mirffni^ pmnttnl rtmtintuMtslv ttt 
fh** **mnnng'* ,\tots, I'hi' pr*f^thm is like kt^rping n gfin 
puitttM stvaiiilviil a manng sili vr dtJhtr tu-t^ntv mf7es mmw 

A iight-vi^ir is tijHt1tJiiitiJ*UiUHHf mih^s, fhia tt-te^^fupe 
tiill srt' stars ft hill ion light-yrnrs di stunt. It nill 
itring thr nnmn ttpputt'ntlv iitthin l^j fin7e,« of mtrth. 

This mnm ninth rtftrn ru Inis n primv f. rttiin ttf 3.3, 
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ALCOA- ALU M I N U M I 



ATrON^S BUSINESS for HwmmUf, 



is the reason for the non-belief. Grapevine rumors about 
what the White House is ^oin^ to do often wither long 
before they have time to bJossom. 

IT is stated authoritatively in in- 
Old Mr, Paradox f^^i^^^l quarters that the Adminis- 

t ra t ion pro po ses to do s om et h i n g f o r 
Takes a Bow ^^^^ railroads. 

Ko one fears the tJ. will he involved 
in anyl>ocly*s war, But, if trouble were to slnrt, it known 
that trucks would not be able to handle tmnsptsiliiiion. The 
loads must be preserved if only for the national defense. 

That intention may be relied on. 

THE Government's fact-fmdtn*^ 
Roads Were board in the dispute with the rail- 

u T I road workers has been told that the 

Hurt by Tinkers Government itself has almost de- 
stroyed the roads by its constant 
tinkering. Lord knows how^ much money and trouble the 
valuation proceedings cost the roads. No real use was 
ever made of the product. The LC.C, has played the 
Roman centurion complete wuth sword. *'Go thou," the 
I.C.C. has said to the roads, and after some blattering 
to the effect that it was a lot of silly nonsense the roads 
have gone. Often, sure enough, it was a lot of silly 
nonsense. But it cost money* Some one once said that 
an engineer dare not stick his head out of the cab win- 
dow nowadays without the I.C^C.'s permission. The 
Government paid for the cost and upkeep of an inland 
waterways project whicii was designed to take freight 
business away from the roads and did. Its hydroelectric 
projects, the fact-finders were told, have not only partly 
ruined the miners but have shortened the coal-carrying 
revenues of the roads. The Government is the largest 
user of freight cars in the country because of its manifold 
ideas, but, on land grant mileage, the roads carry the 
stuff at half price and lose money. Meanwhile, taxes, 
wages and costs are going up. So now the Government 
is considering pouring the ipecac out of baby's bottle and 
putting in a little milk. 




result^ for the fU'^t lime in our history* 



Just to Keep 
Record Clear 



SOLICITOR General Robert H. 
Jackson asked the Supreme Court 
to postpone argument on the T.V,A. 
case until Robert Lord O'Brian can 
again put liis mind on the case for 
the Government*s side, Mr. O'Brian has been nominated 
for the United States Senate in New York* He is not a 
New Dealer, but has been a most pi'ogrcssive Republican* 
and was brought to Washington by President Hoover 
to handle the antitrust cases. His retention by the Gov- 
ernment in the T.V.A. case is a tribute to his legal rating. 



Anything May 
Happen in It 



IN the T,V*A. case the 16 protesting 
utility companies charge that the 
production of power was the real 
goal of the Act* The decision will be 
of immense importance to holders of 
utility securities everywhere. The Court might hold the 
Act constitutional without passing on this point, however. 

Power generation naight be the underlying^ intent, hut the 
Court might rule that navi juration and flood control are the 
primary activities and hence constitutional. 



True Case of 
Man Biting Dog 



SO far as known this never hap- 
pened before in any department of 
the Government, 

The Post Office Department, 
speaking through Comptroller W. L. 
Slattery^ will ask a thorough investigation of its account- 
ing with a view to changing the system : 

We should bring about an accurate statement of postal 



Cotton Factors 
Don't Like It 



COTTON men are objecting to Sen- 
ator Key Pittman's plan to sell cot* 
ton abroad in return for silver at the 
present artificial price of 43 cents an 
ounce. Their objections are: 

This3 would mean 4.3 cotton. Foreij^n mills could takf our 
entire sloek of cotton of! uir li.ind.^ IhrH jfi iro und no «l<>nbt 
would. But that would in uv i vmis' sujjply ami unit I rh^^ -tock 
wast exhausted we would have no fur(^?ii5n market, 

UNDER the Soil Conservation Act 
Headache '^"^^ price of wheat at its 

lowest for five years but, under the 
Control Needed adjustment contracts, the farmer 

faces a curtailment up to one-third 
in his wheat acreage. Dissatisfied farmers will ask Con- 
gress for some form of price control and Secretary 
Wallace is trying to head this off with proposals for 
processing taxes: 

"The courts have held them valid/' he has stated. 
Some of the more discouraged economists in the A.A.A. 
think the old law of supply and demand may operate 
again in time. Not, they hope, in their time. 



GOSSIP is that Congrass will not 
change the Neutrality Act- 

*'It's full of holes as a bride's veil." 
If anything should happen in Eu- 
rope it would leave the Administra- 
tion's hands free. So they say. 



One of Those 
Little Hunches 



MORE gossip is that the new plan 
N orris at the to link the power facilities of the 
East, and to add to them if neces- 
Wailing Wall gary as a safeguard against unex- 
pected strains either in war or peace 
will be accepted by both sides. The utilities will be given 
assurances and lent money if necessary. This is bad news 
for Senator N orris, who has been dragging a stuffed 
octopus along the trail for years because it may be an 
indication that the Administration's attitude toward the 
utilities is softening. Holding companies still in bad. 

EUROPEAN events have speeded 
Common-sense ^'^'^ preparedness campaign It 

has no war-makmg color, but the 
in New Plan War Department does not propose 

that the United States shall be as 
helpless as at the outset of the last war. There will not 
be much money in it for manufacturers, but if there 
should be a sudden bulge of trouble they will save them- 
selves confusion and probable loss if they ascertain now 
what they will be called an to do. Assistant Secretary of 
War, Louis Johnson, is the man to ask. 

GUESSWORK as to what Congress 
Refuqee Plans ^^'^ refugee question would 

^ be nothing else than guesswork. It 

in the Making taken for granted, however, that 

an attempt will be made to soften 
the immigration laws to admit larger quotas from Ger- 
many, Austria and Czechoslovakia. An international 
agreement is under discussion. 

MANUFACTURERS who have been 
Maybe This is studying tlie wage- hour law have 

noted a ccj lain umbi^uiiy. As tliey 
Just a Worry i*Q2.d it, iL is necessary fur interstate 

oxjerators to make sure that their 
suppliers have produced the goods they have bought in 



strict compliance with the law. As some of them see 
it, this may extend to cover forei^ manufacturers and 
suppliers as well. Which, conditions in Europe being what 
they are, would not be nice. 

THE A.F. of L. has let it be known 

Anofher Smith ^Pl^f ^^^'''''^f 1^", 

the reappointment of Donald Wake- 

Is in the News geld Smith as a member of the 
N.L.R.B. A little scattering fire will 
fall on E- S. Smith of the Board, who attacked American 
employers in an address to the so-called International 
Industrial Relations Institute at Mexico City, for what 
he called their failure to cooperate with the Board* Amer- 
ican relations with Mexico being what they are, Mr. 
Smith will almost certainly be called on to explain his 
acHon. The body he addressed is an offshoot of the 
Mexican Federation of Workers, and if that body is not 
communistic by American standards it is nothing. 



Stronger Than 
Magtnot Line 



THE Treasury is proud of the new 
vaults in the yard, 

**That gold- lined hole out in Ken- 
tucky is just a wallow by compari- 
son. Our noise detectors are so good 
that, if a burglar should drop a cigarette on the floor, 
the concussion would knock the watchmen out of their 
chairs/' 




Shake-up in 
Bank Set-up 



PRESTON DELANO did not take 
i. F, T, O'Connor's place as Comp- 
troller of the Currency because he 
is a so-distant relative of the Presi- 
dent, but because he thinks along 
with Secretary Morgenthau that theF.DJX.. the Federal 
Reserve, and the Comptroller's office must w«>rk more in 
cahoots than they have been. Legislation is being worked 
out 



One of Those 
Bare Chances 



A. MR. ROOSEVELT wants a -i>v- 
ernmental reorganisation law enact- 
ed. Hp thinks it is genuinely needed. 
If such a law were made it would 
salve the wounds received when the 
1937 bill was beatem 

B< There is belief in solid quarters that such a bill, 
highl}^ specific, with no Corcoran clauses or Benny Cohen 
quirks delegating unsuspected powers to the President, 
would have the intellectual support of a majority of both 
Houses. 

C The Bureau chiefs laugh like warhorses at such a 
thought. They think they can beat any bill, no matter 
how excellent- 



BANKERS are beginning to suspect 
Bankers Must ^^^^^ Jesse Jones was not merely 

wise-cracking when he told them: 
Loosen Up More j^^^.^ j j 

He is an ace banker and about as 
smart a tx>litieian as the South has produced. It may be 
he has been trying to tell the bankers that, although their 
defense of their present practices may be good from a 
banker *s standpoint, if they do not extend their credit 
lines, the Government will move into the banking busi- 
ness, horse, foot and dragoons. Already some banks 
which a few years ago would have shuddered at the 
thought are financing instalment purchases, making long 
term loans, payable by instalments, giving credit to 
housing projects, and granting small commercial loans 
which were once considered a sheer nuisance. In any case 
the bankers always go to thinking when Mr* Jones speaks. 

WE now have more than one- half of 
MaySolvefhe worlds gold. The fear has often 

been expressed that, if we should 
Golden Puzzle ever cut loose with our $14,000,000,- 

GOO in bullion and coin, a boom would 
be started which would end all booms, Mr, Morgenthau 
says that 

It's a very plea)>£int worry to worry about. 

But some bankers suspect that if Mr* Jones, by the ap- 
jjli cation of force-cum-preeept, should induce a flow of 
money into mercantile channels, a sane prosperity and 
not a balloon ascension would follow* 

PERSISTENT C LO. report is that 
But He's Lived John L. Lewis faces a tough strug- 
gle to retain control. So far as the 
Through Others record shows he has always faced 
a tough struggle. In one struggle 
in the United Mine Workers — this was years ago before 
Mr. Lewis's strength had leaked somewhat out of his 
arms into his voice — he was thrown out of a window into 
an alley. His opponents crowded to the window to gloat 
over his defeat and, while they were gloating, he gathered 
his friends and hit from the rear. Result, victory. His 
present opposition in the CLO, is not based — if report is 



Put Together 
This and That 



ONCE the North Shore railroad of 
Milwaukee won a pme as the finest 
example of what a high-speed elec- 
tric road might be. It ran 75-mile- 
an-hour trains and in 1923 carried 
16446,802 passengers and 445,848 tons of freight- Busi- 
ness dropped off and three months ago its L300 employees 
struck against a 15 per cent wage cut. The road may 
never resume operations. The employees would like to 
go back to work and take the 15 per cent in scrip, but the 
road cannot ftnd the money for the 85 per cent, That*s 
the "this" of this paragraph. 

Here's the "that," In Australia, the Industrial Courts' 
have refused shorter hours to many thousand employees 
of small business men on the ground that a common 
?5ense review of conditions has shown that the employers 
could not stand the cut in hours and would have to put 
up their shutters. They seem to have something "down* 
under/' 



This Looks Like 
Sound Sense 



ADMITTEDLY about the hardest 
job set the S.E.C. by Congress was 
the regulation of the over-the-count- 
er security business. After an ex- 
ploration, the S*E.C. called in the 
industry to cooperate. Out of that cooperation the so- 
called Maloney Act was born. Now the S.E.C, has named 
the members of a unit from the industry to regulate it, 
and liopes are entertained. This was possible because in 
this instance the S*E.C, tried to educate instead of to 
order* 



Harlon County 
Sets the Pace 



WHEN Harlan County (Ky.) co; 
operators unionized their mines they 
accepted a smaller differential be* 
tween mines of the north and south 
than had ever been known before. 
It is iTgartled as probable that this differential is smaller 
than many of those recognized by the Public Contracts 
Board and perhaps less than will be accepted by the 
wage-hour administration. A fair deduction is that this 
partial equalization between industries shared by north 
and south may spread. At least this deduction is being 
made. 
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A leading fiduciary for io8 years, 
serving in all personal and 
corporate trust capacities 



EXECUTOR . • TRUSTEE • • LL'8'JX)U1AN 
CORPORATE TRANSFER AC;ENT and REGISTRAR 



Bank of New York 

48 M^cll Street Ne-x York 
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MIGHT DESTROY 
YOUR PLANT 

THAT ROARING FIRE sweeping through 
a huge plant was once only a match ciare- 
lessly thrown aside. In some urmotfced cor* 
ner, perhaps beneath a statr. it smouldered 
for hours— and Ihen, at night when all was 
qyiet, it buret into flame— observed only 
when a rismg biUow of smoke n:43rked another 
plant doomed to destruction. 
WHERE WAS THE WATCHMAH— 
asleep in the ofiice? Making a casual in^peC' 
tion of the yard? No ma iter— he failed to notice 
that httie flame, the acrid smoke until too late. 
SAFEGUARD YOUR PLANT from this 
' constant menace by seeing that a watchman, 
properly supervised, pairols every point of 
possible danger at regular intervals during 
the times when the plani is unoccupied— 
leaving for your inspection a positive record 
that cennot te altered, that deiies tampering. 
THE SIMPLEST WAT to provide such 
supervision is with a Deiex System. A system 
that is so inexpensive and positive that 80,000 
Detex Cloclcs are nightly guarding the na- 
tion' a industrial wealth irom fire, thefl and 
other unioreseen caltimities* 
WRITE TODAY 
for information on 
how your picice 
of business can 
quickly and easily 
secure positive 
supervision over 
your watchmen 
with a Detex 
System. 

DCTEK WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

aOV.jm.k C:.J4.Y. 4 ] n3R..ivoiiflWp:itKi Av&.,Clitc:<iao.n]. 



The Vision of Utopia Revised of Mofanuska J 





WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN • ICO * ALERT * PATKOL 



emphatically that he anrl his family were 
not working from five in the morning: 
until nine at nigrht to help feed and sup- 
port brother and sister colonists who 
slept until 10 A.M., whose cows wer« 
milked when convenient and whose hens 
died of neirlect, 

**Here in Matanuska, the man who 
does is supposed to help support the 
man who does not. To the best of my 
knowledge, there is only one country 
in the world dedicated to that principle 
anil it's nut the U.S.A.'' 

A market for garden produce 

A 1. A SKA to%!vms have never been able 
tc obtain enoug'h garden truck. The 
Territory imporla more than $250,000 in 
green vegetables every year. Pippel saw 
the opportunity. For the past two sea- 
sons he has shippe^l radishes, green 
rmions, turnips and carrots to five major 
Alaskan cities in competition with 
greens and produce brought in from 
Seattle. He has built a 11,250 green- 
house to get tomatoes to market weeks 
before tomatoes arrive from the out- 
side. (He declares that this gi^eenhouae 
is not regarded as an improvement on 
the land, because it was not approved 
by the ARRC.) 

"But w^hy have you been ordered off 
the land. Mr. Pippel?" 

"Because I refuse to allow myself and 
my family to be leveled down to the 
standard of the weakest sister in the 
colony. My produce is rated the finest in 
tbe Valley yet, by the tei'ms of the co- 
operative marketing agreement (which 
I refuse to sign ) . my garden truck would 
be lumped with the poorer stuJT and paid 
for accordingly.** 

Business men in Anchorage reported 
that one day in July. Walter Pippel per- 
sonally sold 1T5 bunches of green onions 
at eight cents and 250 bunches of radish- 
es at five cents, and that on the same day 
the cooperative marketing organization 
of Matanuska brought to Anchorage to 
sell 12 bunches of radishes and 12 bunch- 
es of onions. 

Pippel spread out before us an impres- 
si%'e looking yellow document. It was 
2*^ feet long and included more than 400 
lines of fine type on both sides of the 
paper. 

* That is cailed the Contract for Sale 
and Purchase of Realty of the land on 
which you are now^ standing. By the 
terms of that contract, when I get 
through paying for these 40 acres, I 
<lon't own them. I don't get a title in fee 
simple to the land. By the provisions of 
Sections VII and XIII, conditions run- 
ning with the land forever hind me, my 
children and my children's children to 
maintain this property always as a part 
I of the cooperative marketing system and 
subject to the direction of the general 
I manager of the ARRC. I can*t sell it, 
mortgage it, give it away or do anything 

I with it without approval of the ARRC. 

I I can pay for it. But 1 can't own it. 



"Twice I have ofTeierl cash In full to 
the ARRC in exchange for a deed in fee 
t«miple to the land which 1 have tieen 
working so hard to own. But the corpo- 
ration has refused to take my money and 
has refused to give me the kind of a title 
dt^d that any free, American citizen 
would e?cpect, 

"To find out what sort of a title this 
yellow document would bestow on my 
land, 1 took it to a leading bank in 
Anchorage, 1 askerl whether I might 
borrow $1,000 on it. if and when I no 
longer owed the Government a cent. The 
banker told me. 'Walter, we wouldn't 
k nd you a dime on that deetl. But w^e will 
be glad to give you $1,000 on your per* 
sonal note.' 

"Do you wonder why I refused to 
agree to such a communistic contract?! 
And here is a fact you should know. 
This yellow contract was not given to ual 
until two years and eight months after J 
we came to Matanuska 

The Colony is divided into eight dis-1 
tricts and, when this contract was giveaj 
to the farmers, five districts were re-l 
ported to have voted 100 per cent against] 
accepting it. Officials of the ARRC con- 
firmed this information but stated that 
the opposition was because the contract 
had not been explained properly. After j 
It was interpreted, most of them signed. 
In August eight were still holding out. 

Pressure encourages signing 

NUMEROUS farmers have openly de- 
clared that pressure from the ARRC 
made signing the contracts advisable. 
They said that credit, and part time jobs 
had a peculiar way of tlrying up for 
those who didn't sign. 

"To sign the contracts was the easiest 
way out. We haven't any nioney to go 
to court." 

Outstandingly good citizens of Ma^ 
ianuska are the Joseph Puhls and the 
Virgil Eckerts from Barron County, 
Wis. 

"\Ve were the first families to go on 
a cash basis. Thirteen months after we 
arrived, w^e had earned enough to see our 
way to discontinue credit. We were 
heartily disliked by those who w^anted 
gover^nment relief as long as they cotild 
get it. For a long time, it was very un 
pleasant for us," Mrs, Puh! told us. 

"What do you regard as the most im 
portant step that should he taken in the 
Colony. Mrs. Publ?"* we asked 

Without a moment's hesitation she re^ 
plied, "Slop passing out relief money 
All of us came to Alaska to farm and 
that is what the colony should be doing." 

To learn whether the Matanuska Val- 
ley could provide a living on the land we 
talked with a number of farmers not 
members of the Colony. Victor C. FaJk 
took us over his farm* 

"I workeil in the oil fields of Southern 
California^ around Long Beach, before I 
came to Alaska in 1932. I bought thig: 
160 acres on jaw-bone and paid it off hi 
less than a year. I do general farming 
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and sell all the hay T can raise at $30 a 
ton. I now ow[\ a completes set at farm 
machinery, passenger car and truck." 

As he led us to one of the pastures 
where his cows were belly deep in grass, 
Falk remarked, " I have relatives in the 
Platte River Valley who are having a 
touifher time making: a living than I 
ever have had in Alaska— including the 
first season. My gi'oss income exceeds 
$3,000 a year and it all comes from the 
farm," 

Max Ennes from Cheboygan, Mich.» a 
colonist, is g-reatly dissatisfied with the 
entire set-up and when interviewed was 
about ready to leave Matanuska, 

'*What were you told, before you left 
Michigan, that you would get in Alas- 
ka?" 

Not according to prospectus 

"MY WIFE and I w^ere show^l pictures 
of colonial houses, with full basements 
and electric li§rhts. We were to have one 
of them, Tvi'elve acres out of 40 were to 
be cleared the first year. Necessary farm 
machinery was to be supplied and our 
debt would not exceed $3,000. Mine now 
is nearly $7,000, 

''I haven't signed the marketing agree- 
ment, nor the land contract because, 
even if I do, the general manager of the 
ARRC has the right to kick me off the 
land on 30 days' notice. 

"Eut if I am a good boy and sign the 
documents, my debt will be scaled down 
to $2,251.51. If I don't sign, then my 
debt will stand on the books at nearly 
$7,000, Now do you understand why 
practically every colonist has signed the 
marketing agreement?" 

John V. Kirsch of Beltrami County, 
Minn., who was the first off the train in 
Palmer, said, "Alaska is great. Nobody 
could sell me a ticket back to the States. 
Bnt the regimentation of the colony has 
made the situation hopeless. Rules are 
changed from day to day. You are only 
supposed to grow what they tell you. If 
the ARRC should fold up tomorrow, 
we*d never miss a meaL" 

Kirsch is declared to have had a total 
debt of $17,626 which, when he signed 
the agreement and contract, was scaled 
down to $6,290- His debt is allegedly the 
highest in the colony. 

"The Corporation put up a standard- 
ized $1,800 barn on my land whether 1 
wanted it or not. I w^as never consulted 
nor were the other colonists as to the 
kind of buildings they wanted. Go into 
the barn and see for yourself. Green 
lumber was used and the cracks are 
from two to six inches wide. And what's 
more, the head constructor admitted 
he'd never been in a barn before he came 
on this job. 

*'The barns look swell from the out- 
side. But any real farmer can tell you 
what's wrong witli them. They are 32 k 
32 X 32, with the hay loft 21 feet high. 
The loft has a theoretical capacity of 25 
tons of hay; but, with those dimensions, 
the best you can get in is between ten 
and 15 tons. Just look up there. Do you 
see any hay tracks or provision for hay 
slings? They are nice looking cracker 
boxes and they certainly impress the 
tourists." Kirsch chuckled. 

The present General Manager of the 
ARRC is tall, slender* conscientious 




*Nrtm< on rcvf ucst 

How This Firm Saved 
in Lumbermens 

Conipensatioii Insurance Costs Greatly Reduced 

# In December, a New England mill placed itfi compensa- 

tion insurance with Luinfx'rjucns. Its previous accident record had 
bticn unfavorable, but Lumljcrinens safety engineers found ways tt^ 
reduce the physical hazards that caused many of the accidenis and 
to prevent their recurrence. The result: a 31.2% drop in the col- 
lected rate in five years w idi l>ut a 10% drop in the manual rate. 

During this time the initial collected rate of S1.02S has been 
reduced to $.707, effecting a saving t>f S6,824. To this was added 
Lumbermens dividends of S3, 737 — -a total Kavio^of $10,561 or 38.1%, 

Savin ils from Lumbermens Program 

Each year Lumbermens engineers save thousands of dollars for hun- 
dreds of alert employers. Lumbermens comprehensive safety pro- 
grant nnhi Mcrs bnih scientiiic methods of reducing physical hazards 
and an educuUnnjl service that teaches employes how to avoid 
accidents. 

Find out how this program can save yoii money not only on your 
compensation insurance cost, but also by reducing the many losses 
that always result when accidents occur. 

Write today for more complete information about Lumber mem 
and ii copy of the brochure: *'Fh)w 10 Corporations Reduced Pro- 
duction Losses by $133,099^' 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

James Keiviper, I'resUIent 
MLrriJAL INSURINCK BlILrHNG, CHIC VOO, LL S. A, 
Satte with SaJ<*tY in f/i*» '* ir^WJ's Greatest iuttunobite il/utiiai*' 
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Do your typing fingers fairly shouc in aching protest at 
the end of a busy day? And does wrist- weariness slow you 
up in rhc late P* M. when speed is often needed most? 

Then try the new^ Underwood Master and find out just 
what typing ease really means. 

It not only offers extreme case of **Toudi'* but it does a 
finer, cleaner-cur t)'pinj5 job. No fuzzy characters. No hill 
and dale alignment of letters or words on the page. 

So, if )*ou'd change aching to miling finger tipSj just say to 
your chief: Undent- ood will dehver a Master for a free test if 
you'll just telephone the nearest Branch or write to headquarters. 
Hadn't we better do it today?** Sales and Service Everywhere. 



iyprh'Fttcri — fSt Siattdanf, iit* 

Tunimg^'f Chaa$pioH Kryhft&r4 
and iha ntw Srjtkd Attrif/B 
Framt, prvvidtTtfi qtatftr t>p- 
rratwn and grtaUr fir^Jtcit6a 
aga*mtdtrl. 



Tmu fiittDhimn, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT TH E 
FISHER COMPANY, rjptumtn, Accctti$ft»s NEW 
/Uij/AjHrT. Addmr Mathmn, Carkm Paptr, Kthhrtt 



Underwood 
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TYPEWRITER 



I A t> B. Jacobs. 35. w ho is an archiUn/t l*y 
prof<?ssion and was with the FERA in 
Washington. Jacobs haa been with tht- 
Matanuska colony from the beginning; 
and is the third general manager of the 
project. 

His is the particularly dirty job of 
atrivlng' to bring order out of chaos, 
.shaking^ out the misfits and getting the 
colonists to comply with the apecifica- 
tiona of the coo po rati ve marketing 
agreement and the eon tract for sale and 
purchase of realty. 

In his own W€>rdfl he will be an old man 
long before his time. Colonists ask his 
advice about everything from what to 
do with maturing daughtcis to the best 
way to eolor Easter eggs. Many of the 
colonists arc of limited education and 
Leo Jacobs niust have an encyelopaedic 
mind and the wisfiom of Solomon* 

Jacobs summarized his problems by 
flaying, '*One of the greatest difficulties 
with the Palmer project is that so many 
of our colonists do not appreciate the 
nature of the eooperative marketing | 
community they agreed to establish lac- 
fore they left the States. Cooperatives j 
aif eminently successful in many partaj 
of our nation and phenomenally so iti\ 
certain European countries. But where ' 
they are most successftii, the coopera- 
tives have been a voluntary expression | 
and growth from the farmers them* 
selves, 

"Here In Matanuska, the federal Gov* 
emment through the ARRC supplied thel 
entire set up, gave the colonists every-i 
thing, and now we are trying to educate | 
them to the cooperative. It is tough. But] 
I think we are succeeding/' 

Self -governing or not? 

CERTAIN omcials of the ARRC stressed^ 
the point that the colony was self-gov- 
erning in its policies, that the federal 
Government is allowing the Matanuska 
Valley Farmers' Cooperative Associa- 
tion and the ARRC complete freedom of 
action. Therefore the foundation, side, 
and roof of Utopia are a reality. 

Yet, two of the directors of the ARRC 
stated flatly that the Board of Directors 
is a rubber stamp for policies dictated by 
the Department of Interior, 

A barber in Anchorage while whittling 
the whiskers of a customer poised his 
ra^or in the air and philosophised. "You 
know what? Us Americans ain't built 
to the mould that will stomach 100 per 
cent governmental dictation of our lives. 
I for one wouldn^t live in the Palmer 
Colony^ where you blame near have ta 
get w^ritten permission for your wife to: 
have a baby and you can't raise nothing 
but white leghorns. 

"And as for them marketing agi^ee-^ 
ments and phony land title deeds* I'll 
bet they ain't got the likes of them in 
Russia or Italy. I think if Congress knew 
what somebody is trying to put over 
here in Matanuska, the senators and 
representatives at the next session would 
raise so much hell that them yellow con- 
tracts would all get torn up. After all, 
just about the most sacred right of being 
a free American citizen is— when you 
buy something, you own it. Well, they 
ilon't in Matanuska, Yes, sir, it's quite a 
muddle." 
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The German Bid for 
Self-Sufficiency 



fContimted from ptifje 3fO 
lain enough of the German rubber 
"Buna" to make tests elsewhere. This 
year testa have been made. 

The doctors do not agree as to liow it 
compares with other synthetic rubber- 
like matenalj9 but, if reports from Ger- 
many are believed, one of the Buna 
I there are several kinds) is considerably 
better than natural rubber. It is mnch 
more expensive, more difficult to work 
—requiring special methods and even 
different equipment — but the output for 
1938 is, nevertheless, estimated at 25,- 
000 metric tons* New companies are be- 
ing organized and new plants erected 
with proKpeets of supplying- next year 
40 per cent of the national requirements, 
which come to around 100,000 metric 
tons annually. Buna is derived from coal 
and limestone. Power cost is one of the 
(determining factors in the price of the 
finished product. 

A tax encourages Buna 

NOTVVaTHSTAa^^DING the pi'oduction 
of Buna, considerable crude rubber is still 
imported. However, a 100 per cent duty 
is imposed which provides funds to build 
new Buna factories. At present it is be- 
lieved that Buna would cost about 80 
cents a pound if manufactured in Am* 
erica, thou^^h the market price in Ger- 
many was recently reduced to about 44 
cents a pound and a further price re- 
duction is expected when a better work- 
ing basis and a larger output have been 
achieved. The current price of crude 
rubber is about 15 cents a pound in 
the United States. 

Accomplishments have also been made 
in the textile field- Of course rayon has 
been produced for some time in the 
Reich, and a modification of that proc- 
ess g^ives ''ZeUwoUe/' of which some 
100.000 metric tons were produced in 
1937^ It is made from cellulose derived 
from wood, hence the importance of the 
Austrian forests. Heretofore, large quan- 
tities of pulp had to come from outside 
the Reich, "Zellwolle*' is woven into at- 
tractive textiles, said to wear as well as 
natural wool and to be as warm. 

Some success has also been achieved 
in producing from fish albumin a textile 
fiber much like wool. A textile consist- 
ing of SO per cent "Zellwolle" and 20 per 
cent fish wool, colored with special dyes, 
has been made and the possibility of pro- 
ducing textile tibers from other animal 
material is being investigated. 

In the field of synthetic resins Ger- 
many has followed the United States 
though there have been some notable 
domestic developments. Production in 
1937 is estimated as 45,000 tons. The 
principal activity has had to do with the 
unusual utilization of synthetic resins to 
free various metals for other purposes, 
such as munitions, and to manufacture 
laminated wood strips to make struc- 
tural material for airplanes. 

Copper^ lead, nickel and tin are im- 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1938 

RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banks and Bankers .,...$ 700,989,773.31 

Bullion Abroad and in Transit 29,187,00 

U, S. Government Obligations 53^,502,059.88 

Public Securities 54,049,306.82 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank .... 7,800,000.00 

Other Securities . 18,283,727.39 

Loans and Bills Purchased 514,134,594.37 

Credits Granted on Acceptances . , . , . 19,248,615.66 

Bank Buildings 12,272,538.61 

Other Real Estate 682,944.16 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .... 1,911,117.98 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 30,890,879.80 



$1, 898,794 J44.98 



LIABILITIES 

Capital , . . $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 12,041.182.65 

Dividend Payable October 1, 1938 . . . . . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 

Interest, Taxes, etc 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . . 
Acceptances $ 36,871,247,06 

Le&s: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . . 17,622,631.40 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
Deposits ........ $1,535,019,694.53 

Outstanding Checks . . 38,121,372,71 



$ 272,041,182.65 
2,700,000.00 

19,988,037.44 
2,106,123.99 



19,248,615.66 

9,246,498.00 
323,220.00 



1,573,141,067,24 
$1,898,794,744,98 

Securities carrii^d at $13,278,573.07 in the above Statemt^nt are pledged to qualify for 
^ducLr.-iry powers, Lo secure public monies aa required by li»w» jind for Dtlner purposes. 

WILLIAM C. POTTEfl, Chairman W. PALEN COM WAY. President 

EUGENE W. STETSON, Vico PresMl^nl 

DIRECTORS 



GEORGE O. ALLEN Direclar, Sritish- 

American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Cnmt^any 
W. PALEN CONWAY Pfosidenl 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vico-PrasnJant 
American Tetephare A. Teleoriiph Ct>mpa;ny 
JOHM W. DAVIS of Davi^ Poik Ward well 

Gardiner ^ Remi 
ART H UR C, 00 RR ANGE Presid en \ . Gamp be ! I 
Satijj Company 

CHARLES E, OUIMLAP presUfenL Berwinti- 
Whito Coat MfPrng Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY Prustilanl. 

The Bank Igf Savings in ths City of New York 
ROBERT W, GOELET Real Estale 

PHILJP G. GOSSLER ChuirmiH of the aaanJ, 
Cotumbiii Geis d Electric: Corporation 
EUGE NE G. G RACE Pre^i dent, 

Bethlehem Steer Corporation 
W. A. HAHHIMAN Df Brnwn Brnthars 

HiirniTian A Co, 



ThM M:itual 
'.I Ni'w York 



JOHN A.HARTFORD Pre? f dent. The Great 
At! an tic d PaciFjc Tea Crujipany 

DAVID F. HOUSTON Presidenr, 
Life Insurance Companv 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Prasjdafit, 
AnaciinfJa Capper Mintng Co. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President. 

Carnsgie Otirporalian of New York 

THOr^AS W. LAMONT of J. R Morgan 4 Ce. 

CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
Air Reduction Company, Ini:, 
WILLIAM C. POTTER CKairman of the Board 
GEORGE E, ROOSEVELT of RfinsovoH & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON VKo-ProaHienl 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J, P. Morgan d Co. 
L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 



The Travelers Insurance Comparty 

\ Mftnbrr Ft-denil D^pa:.ii 1 ti .tirancf Coriioratiou) 





Tht great white Empresst^ hold 
every speed record lo ami from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress 4^f Asw 
or Empress of Russia, Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Emprt'Ss of fiipat/^ largest and 
(asusi on iht Pacific, or Emprtss 
of Cdimda, Connect at Honolulu 
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pdrtftnt iL^0nf Geimany's importcil 
raw materials. In addition to developing 
plastics as substitutes, great presHtire 
has been broug^ht on such clomestic 
meta! substitutes as aluminum, magnes- 
ium, zinc* and their alloys. Those Indus* 
tries hat^e expanded enormously having 
had, in addition to official encourage- 
ment, assistance through allocation of 
labor experts and .subsidization. 

Aluminum is made at home 

FOR aluminum Germany must now 
mport bauxite, representing at least 
seven per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured product. This raw material 
comes from Hungary, Italy and Jugo- 
slav! a^ with w^hich Germany maintains 
sueh dose relations that aluminum is 
propa^jandizeci as a purely German 
metal and Its use rendered compulsory 
in many sphere^. 

For 1936 it was reported that 30.000 
metric Ions of aluminum replaced im- 
ported metals, and it is now claimed 
rafter 1^-2 years of experience in a small 
pilot plant ) that a method has been per- 
fected for producing pure alumina from 
domestic clay. If this succeeds, importa- 
tion of bauxite can be greatly reduced. 
Since costs are secondary, success in 
Germany does not mean that the method 
could be used advantageously elsewhere. 

There has been increased activity in 
zinc, where economic difficulties have 
le*! zinc mining companies to urge im- 
port duties on zinc and the fixing of 
prices to protect domestic indnstiy 
against world price fluctuations. Even 
so the German mines are said to be un- 
able to operate with profit without sub- 
sidy. How extensive this subsidy may be 
is exemplified in the case of one com- 
pany capitalized at 10,750,000 marks 
and supplying 23 per cent of the na- 
tional output. Its subsidy in 1932 was 
1,647,000 marks. It advanced the next 
year to 4.229.000, the year after to 6.- 
400,000. reached S.410,000 in 19S5, and 
surpassed the total stock capital in 1936 
w^hen it reached 11.810,000 marks, 

Adecjuate supplies of high grade iron 
oie continue to be a perplexing prob- 
lem. Some iron is bemg recovered from 
pyrite cinders in blast furnaces. The low 
grade Dogger ores occurring in aouth- 
ern Germany are also being worked. 

The search for tin has expanded de- 
tinning operations, 

Consitlerable store is laid in yeasts 
grow^n on artificial media and producing 
albuminous nitrogen fodder for live- 
stock. Horses are to be persuaded that 
bran ,'5if tings, molasses, or cocoa pod."? 
are ju.st as good as oats, though they 
may also tind in their feed boxes the 
skins and crushed seeds of grapes, 
tomato seeds and skins, brewery by- 
products, or powdered animal blood. 
Floui' from leguminous plants, refuse 
I from the bakeries, and other by- prod- 
I ucts heretofore classed as waste ma- 
I terial arc in the list. The famous process 
I ilcveloped by Dr, Bergius whereby the 
simpler sugars are produced from wood 
is also being exploited for feed. 

Sulfur is required for the manufac- 
ture of sulfuric acid which is a funda- 
mental material. It enters into the pi^o- 
duction of munitions and plays mme 
1 par t, in Ja&a rlv every modem industry. 
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Gel many, without deposits of sidfin . 
produces this element froni ftue gases 
Pectin i.^ being used in the manufac- 
ture of cheese, in medicinal prepara- 
tions and as a substitute and filler for 
cream and butter in pastry. Sulfite 
m*aste liquor from the pulp and paper 
industi-y is being made to yield alcohol, 
certain solvents, and tanning materials 
These examples, although important 
in themselves, should be regarded piin- 
ci pally as indications of work on a pro- 
gram that is intricate, beset with diffi- 
cultiei5, and in need of great skill if it is 
to succeed. Contributions to the pro- 
gram include redesign of machinery to 
use the "Ersatz** materials, and per* 
sonal sacrifice which accompanies a 
change in food habits now made at some 
times and in some parts of the Reich, 

The economics of this program arc 
likewise complicated. Some natural re- 
sources arc being depleted at an abnor- 
mally rapid rate. The quality of some 
manufactured products is not up to our 
standarcl; costs in many cases are too 
high. Yet it is difficult to estimate costs 
where domestic raw materials are used 
in government controlled plants, work- 
ers paid in paper currency of the coun- 
try, ultimate products purchased with 
the same type of currency and used 
within the confines of the country, A 
product costing too much to be useful 
under other circumstances may be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory in the 
attempt lo carry out the Plan. 

Low wages, high cmploymertt 

PART of the atory is to tie found in the 
labor situation. The number of un- 
employed has been reduced to those who 
for one reason or another are unemploy- 
able. It is even contemplated that the 
400.000 unemployed in old Austria will 
soon be absorbed in the production pro- 
gram. Strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited and all disputes to which labor 
is a party arc settled by representatives 
of both employers and employees offi- 
cially designated as labor trustees. 
Wages are stabilized at low levels. 

A shortage of trained workers has 
been reported and it is said this short- 
age has contributed to decreased stand- 
ards of plant efficiency — partly ex- 
pressed in rising costs and some increase 
in the number of plant accidents. How- 
ever, the Government has set up schools 
where veteran workers help train re- 
cruits. Undue competition among em- 
ployers for services of specific workers 
is prevented, but at the same time there 
is an effort to direct the flow of labor 
to give greatest aid where priority of 
pi'oduction haa l^een indicated. Such ac 
tivities include manufacture of goods 
which can be exported to advantage for 
the sake of badly needed foreign ex- 
change, and those which are a part of ^ 
the rearmament program. At times the 
large numbers of workers called from 
production to engage in military maneu- 
vers present real difficulties. 

We have so far discussed principally 
those factors which indicate consider- 
able success for the Four-Year Plan, It 
is obvious that there are weaknesses 
and this the authorities do not deny. It 
is said the army doubts w*helher the 
plan will he of economic benefit to Ger 
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many in the long run and questions 
whether it can be carried through on the 
g^iand scale which has hei*n announced. 
"Ersatz** materials for nickel, chrom- 
ium, tung:sten, antimony, tin and titan- 
ium arc still lacking. Neither the foci 
nor the rubber situation has been met 
with complete satisfaction. The extent 
to which the ai-my consumed stocks of 
motor fuels in the August war games in 
one proof of this. 

A problem in agriculture 

BUT the agricultural problem seems to 
present the greatest diffl cullies. Not- 
withstanding reclamation projects, there 
appears to be a net loss in area avail- 
able for food crops because so many 
thousands of acres have been diverted 
to production of oil -bearing seeds, indus- 
trial fibers and other non-food crops. 
With this there is an annual population 
increase of about 500.000, Foodstuffs for 
these would normally require harvests 
from an additional 495.000 acres. 

Research has done much to mci*ease 
yields. Organizations like the Kali Syn- 
dicate conduct experiment stations and 
do their utmost to insti^uct farmers in 
applying results. There are changes in 
food habits and plans for new varieties 
and crops, but the nutritional hazard 
remains. 

It is Hkely that domestic production, 
including animals for food, may reach 
perhaps 85 per cent of the requirements, 
but a rising population with limited laml 
resources presents an almost impossible 
problem. This situation was not helped 
by the acquisition of Austria. Accord- 
ing to an estiniate by the GerTiian In- 
stitute for Business Research, while 
Germany now produces 81 per cent of 
her food requirements, Austria has done 
no better than 76 per cent. 

Of course it is possible that success 
along other lines may release more and 
more foreign exchange for pui^chase of 
human and animal food* This depends 
largely on the value of German exports 
and upon the ability and willingness of 
foreign niarkcts to purchase German 
goods. Obviously the latter is a factor 
not wuthin the control of German 
planned economy. If foreign exchange 
can be utilized, the food situation will 
eventually be am Mora ted, though it is 
difficult to see how this would lead to 
the degree of military independence 
which many Germans no doubt hope to 
bring about. 

Notwithstanding the policy of secrecy 
about much of the work, it seems likely 
that the world will benefit from the by- 
products of all this scientific endeavor. 
Blockades have been broken before by 
science — beginning w^ith development of 
the sugar beet industry in France whun 
blockades of the Napoleonic Wars de- 
prived the French of imported sugar. 
But in Germany science is called on to 
break a self-imposed blockade. 

One wonders what the effect on world 
peace may be if, through the help of 
science, industry and sacrifice, the Four- 
Year plan really succeeds. What win be 
the effect of a high degree of indepen- 
dence? Will the resulting Germany be 
less likely to war over raw materials or 
v^^ll it feel strong enough to defy the 
Wor!d again? 
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New Acres for Tobacco 



Masi^r of ceremonies in m tobacco mart 



COMFARATrVELT new iiuiLiKUy t.^ flourish- 
ing in the vicinity of Live Oak and Liake Cily» 
Florida, where farmer*} and busin^^ss men are co- 
operatinp: lo make a success of their tobacco 
crop. Tobacco was iritroduced into this .section 
less than a decade ago and there are now two 
markets in I^ke City and six in Live Oak. Lasjt 
July Lake City staged a week's ceJebratioo t i 
celebrate the estabhshmont of their new $40,001) 
market — the farthest south of any in the United 
States* More than 4,000,000 pounds were sold dur* 
Jn^ their flriit reason and two more markets will 
be built to help handle next season's crop. 

The gold leaf tobacco raised in this section be- 
tween Jacksonville and Tallahassee in the Su- 
wannee River Valley is used principally for ciga- 
rettes and fillers. The crop has been succesifful 
enough in this area to attract attention from 
other communitie{3 in the stale such as St. Auj^ur;- 
tine and Ocala where experiments in tt?bacc(» 
growing are being conducted. 

Tobacco is brought to the warehouse in burlap 
sheet 3^ weighed and placed on the floor in lon;^ 
rows. E^ach pile of tobacco is ticketed with its 
weight and the owner*s name. The grower seldom 
knowis what price his tobacco brought until he 
can get to the price tag after the bid is recorded. 



Three planters are cart' fully vKaJiiinin^ the newly sold output of a neighbor*^ 
acreaije before it is hauled away 



Club members 
compete with their 
elders in exhibHing 
a good grdde of 
leaf tobacco 




If the price is too low, he indicates his refusal * 
sell by turning down the tag. He may then w.'» 
until the next sale or move his tobacco to ©noth* 
warehouse and tjy again. 

When the Florida tobacco grower gets hi - 
check, statistics Indicate that he first pays for 
the fertilisser, eeed^ and plants of the year prevN 
ous. Improvement in his transportation, new 
clothes and dress materials come next. The final 
item in his spending schedule is payment of hiii 
grocery bill, and purchase of staple supplies foj^ 
the coming year.— Georgian a Wohthlev fU 
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Politics — A First Order of Business 



fCQnthiued from prtftc ICt) 
mental function and thus become the 
government is a political function, so 
that political activity, that is. "poli- 
tics/" is the process which produces 
the result m which we are interested. 

Business must get into politics. Why? 
1 could go into great length answering 
this question, but as things stand today, 
I hardly believe it is necessary. Suffice 
it to say, then, that today politics plays 
as important a part in the conduct of 
industry as any other single factor. 
To say that any business, no matter 
how small, can be run today without 
regard to what is going on at Washing- 
ton is to be utterly absurd. 

That IS why business must get into 
politics. If this is not enough, 1 chal- 
lenge anyone who reads this to ask him- 
self whether he would feel better or 
worse about his business today and for 
the future if he and his business associ- 
ates had some real voice in the affairs of 
his state and federal Government. 

Assuming that it is agreed that busi- 
ness has a vital need to get into politics^ 
how shall it do it? 

BusitLess must use new methods 

I THINK we most agree that any idea 
of getting into politics along the lines 
that w^ere recognized as proper and cus- 
tomary in the old days is out. One of the 
things that brought about a revulsion 
against business and one of the reasons 
why business men have so little influ- 
ence in politics today is the method by 
which some businesses interjected them- 
selves into politics in the past. This is 
not the main reason for the revulsion* 
but it is undoubtedly one of the reasons. 
It is also the reason why, w^hen 1 speak 
of business getting into politics, I use 
the word **openly.'* The moment busi- 
ness, in self -protect] on, goes openly and 
avowedly into politicSt it immediately 
refutes accusations of sinister motives 
which demagogues heap upon it. 

But how is business to go into poli- 
tics? Here is my idea: 

Every business of any size is depart- 
mentalized. Some department or execu- 
tive handles public relations. It is my 
idea that this function and its staff be 
'>nlarged to take in participation in the 
held of politics— that is, government. 
Participation which I envisage would 
be direct, active and thorough. It would 
consist in taking a definite part and, 
later, a leading part, in selecting candi- 
dates for office^ starting with candidates 
for local, municipal and state offices in 
the localities where the particular busi- 
ness operates and running the gamut 
up to federal representatives and sena- 
tors. My emphasis at the outset would 
he on the lower local and state offices 
because, generally speaking, this is the 
source from which later spring the can- 
didates for higher elective offices. In 
other words, the idea is to start good 
men at the point of original intake. 



The operation which I project, to he 
effective* must be backed by the in- 
fluence of potential votes. It is my 
thought that these votes should he cast 
by the employees of each particular 
company. Where the proper relationship 
exists between them, management can 
exert a substantial influence on the so- 
cial and political attitude of its em- 
ployees. The proper relationship does 
exist in most instances* 

I am not suggesting coercion or over- 
persuasion. Just the opposite! Manage- 
ment, properly functioning, is in posi- 
tion to and has the duty of enlightening 
and educating its employees on all mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the bu si- 



no ss — hence of necessity, the welfare 
of employees. Political candidates and 
issues are today definitely in that cate- 
goiy* If a careful, thorough, and sym- 
pathetic effort were made, I am per- 
suaded that any business management 
could direct the votes and the efforts of 
at least a majority of its employees* 
After a fair start has been made along 
these internal lines, the effort can readily 
and effectively be broadened to take in 
other connected and unconnected resi- 
dents of the communities where the busi- 
ness operates. In numberless communi- 
ties, two or three business operations 
constitute the most important single 
factor in their well-being and growth. 
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The character of management sets the 
tempo of the town. I am convinced that 
these businesses, without necessarily 
any political partisanship* and with no 
motive except sound government, could 
deliver a substantial majority vote in 
hundreds of communities in fai'or of 
any candidate or issue. 

Another large group is almost equally 
interested in the company's continuing 
welfare. I refer to the stockholders. 
Millions of people all over the country 
today own stock in business enterprises. 
Many of them could not be personally 
contacted, as could employees, nor 
would the same sort of close jwrsonal 
relationship exist as a basis upon which 
to work. Nevertheless, a real identity 
of interest exists and the diversity of lo- 
cation makes it possible for the company 
to extend Its sphere of influence. 

As time went on, these efforts would 
gather force and size. In a reasonably 
short time, the voice of the business man 
wouUl become one of the most potent 
factors in governmental affairs. 

In short. I am suggesting the forma- 
tion of a pressure group composed of 
business men and their loyal and en^ 
lightened employees and stockholders. 

This group would be many times 
larger than any other such body that has 
ever existed. It would have as its ob- 
jective no selflsh, special axe to grind, 
but only the best possible manage inent 
of civic affairs. 

At this point, I am ready for the busi- 
ness man*a stock objection. Four or five 
years ago, sensing vaguely what we had 
to look forwarrl to, I told a board of di- 
rectors of which I was a member that 
the corporation should get openly into 
politics. 1 was met with this reply: 

Oh, we w«uldn*t dare do that. We'd b© 
criticized. You know the past history of 
this sort of thing. No, we must keep as 
far away from politics as possible. 

So, fearful of criticism and shunning 
politics as a loathsome disease, we have 
arrived at our present state. If there has 
ever been a period of greater criticism 
and stultification of business than in the 
paat four years, it is not known to me. 

It seems to me that my thin-skinned 
business friends have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by the program 1 
am suggesting. At least on the score 
presently under discussion. 

Another objection : 

It would take loo much time. It would 
ctKSt too inurh. T^^'t n<M>ri;(* dn it. 



What I am advocating is going to take 
time, plenty of it, and some money. And 
it can't be done by George. It is going 
to take Tom, Dick and Harry and a lot 
of others, plus George, all working un- 
remittingly, to accomplish a real result. 
But I refuse to believe that any ordinar- 
ily successful business man, balancing 
the expenditure of time and money 
called for against the benefits to be 
achieved, wtll have any doubt as to the 
answer. Also, it might be worth while 
to pause a moment to consider how 
much of the cost in time* money, and 
worry of the past few years might have 
been saved if business men had enjoyed 
a real voice in government. 

Yes, well be criticized — principally 
by the professiona] politicians whose 
bailiwick we will be invadinpr 

Business methods in government 

BUT, if the course of action which 1 
propose is persisted in. I arn conliiient 
that this country wilt enter upon a new 
era of governmental management. The 
stakes are so high and the result to be 
achieved so important that I see no basis 
on which any business man in his own 
selfish interest, if for no other reason, 
should hesitate to enter the lists. 

One more thought nmst be added. The 
validity of the whole movement will de- 
pend upon the integrity and good faith 
of its sponsors and participants and their 
objective. SelfLsh individual ends must 
be actually and patently subordinated 
to the general goml. I am enough of a 
realist to recognize that this presents 
inherent difficulties. But I arn equally 
confident that the predominant force in 
industrial management in this country 
moves on the same level of civic decency 
as do the prevailing elenjents in every 
oUier walk of human life. 

Tf business will go into politics 
promptly, seriously, comprehensively 
and openly, I predict that the gi'eat ma- 
jority of the social and political head- 
aches from which this country is now 
suffering will disappear. 

Remember, however, that successful 
salesmannbip in politics is achieved just 
as it is in business, by asking a great 
many persons to buy your goods a great 
many days in the year. The necessity 
for continuous plugging and build-up 
exists in \yoth fields. You cannot court 
the voters just on election day and bring 
borne tho baaon, 
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New England Comes Back United 



(Continued from page 2f)> 
meeting voted to establish the New Eng* 
land Conference as an annual gathering, 
with the New England Council as its 
[lermanent executive body, John Silsby 
Lawrence was elected its first presitlent. 

At its initial meeting in March, 1926, 
the Council outlined as Its goal: 

To increase New England's €a.<?h in- 
conie, employment, taxable wealth, and 
markets. 

Today the general objective remains 
the same. 

The Council has a membership of about 



l.SOO. Included are manufacturers, fi- 
nancial institutions, public utilities, lo- 
cal chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, service organizations, and 
many others. 

Though the states differ greatly in 
size and population, each has an equal 
voice in the Council. In addition to its 
six state directorate, the Council has 
various committees, and a small staff 
of experts. It operates on an annual bud- 
get of about $100,000, 

The Council does not tell either the 
states or their business interests what 
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they ought to do. It seeks action instead 
by bringing together g:roups that have 
common probiems and the power to act. 
Where pertinent, it lays before these 
K roups the facts as developed by Coun* 
cil research. By invitation of the Coun- 
cil, for example, public health commis- 
sioners of the six states were brought 
together several years to study joint 
action against infantile paralysis. 

The Councii arranged a similar meet- 
ing of commissioners of agriculture to 
work out a program of grading, 
labelling, and cooperative marketing of 
farm products. It also mobilized the 
recreational interests to vi-^ork out a joint 
advertising and promotional campaign. 

The Council early set about two 
things. 

First, to wipe out the spirit of defeat* 
ism. 

Seconds to disj^buEe outsiders of the 
notion that New England wai^ i^fdiuimie- 
ally decadent. 

For both objectives it was essential 
first to find out the real facts about New 
England. Financed in part by Council 
funds, the Department of Commerce, in 
1929, completed an economic and com- 
mercial survey of New England. This 
surv^ey punctured the old myth that New 
England is economically dependent on 
cotton textiles and shoes. It showed that 
cotton textiles accounted for only seven 
per cent of New England manufacturing, 
and shoes less than that. 

The survey focussed attention on 
something even more important. Of the 
350 classifications into which manufac- 
tured products are divided, about two- 
thirds are made in New England's li>,- 
000 factories. Here was real industrial 
diversification. 

Through a publicity campaign, the 
Council then sought to show New Eng- 
landers what this diversified inchistrial 
structure meant in terms of community 
income, jobs, tax receipts, and so on. In 
everyday language it persistently 
stressed the value of industry, and its 
$1,000,000,000 industrial pay roll, to 
every New England community. 

As part of its campaign, the Council, 
in its early years, wrote a good many 
letters. When eri'ors or misstatements 
about New England appeared in print, 
the editor soon received from the Coun- 
cil, a polite, but well documented letter 
showing w^herein the published state- 
ment was wrong. Through the distribu- 
tion of economic facta and its letters to 
editors, the Council soon had to its credit 
tw^o real accomplishments: 

First, a better understanding by New 
Englandera of the resources and assets 
of the six states. 

Second, a new concept of New England 
elsewhere as? a progressi y^e and up-and- 
coming region. 

This was not enough, however. Re- 
search revealed that industry, recrea- 
tion, and agriculture, in the order named 
were the three biggest income produc- 
ers. Obviously, a development program 
must include all three. 

Three years ago, the Council estab- 
lished a special Committee on Indus- 
trial Development. Plant modeinization 
and expansion, new industries, reseaich 
for new products, better relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and be- 
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L C SMITH 




L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 



For personal typing, try the sensational new CORONA portables 
. . . the- "Speedline" and the "Zephyr". 
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tween comifiitiiflty and industry 
of this campaig^n. Through the coopera- 
tiori of more than 100 chambers of com* 
merce. the Committee launched an ag- 
|g:r€ssive drive for Industrial expansion. 

It encourages each community to 
make an inventory of its industrial aa- 
sets and Habiiitles. The program in- 
Bltjdes the removal of factors unfav- 
Qrabie to industry, and a determination 
the lyt>es of industry that can most 
^profitably operate in each community. 
The industrial c?rpanaion program has 
already netted some handsome divi- 
dends. After a century of progressive 
shrinkage, New England'js share of the 
nation's total output of manufactured 
goods is again increasing. 

The building of community good will 
for industry receives special stress. The 
Industrial Development Committee re* 
cently distributed a questionnaire en- 
tiUed '^Bunding Good Will for Industry 
in the New England Community." A few 
of the questions are: 

Do the people of your community know 
the facts of your company*s contribution a 
to its economic growth and progiess? 

Do officials appear before local groups 
and organizations to discuses their com* 
pany*s part in the economic life of the 
community? 

Do any of your executives hold office 
in local chambers of commerce and othei- 
organimtion*?? 

Does your company make available to 
local newspapers information about new 
products; and the methods of insuring 
(to the consumer the quality of your 
^products? 

Do you encourage visits to the plant 
by students, teachers, clergymen, editors, 
social workers and others? 



What df^ yoil '^ffiilder the chit.*f bur- 
Hers or obstacles to good re la I ions be- 
tween the industry and the community, 
and how can these best he overcome? 

Better labor relations play an impor- 
tant part in the industrial development 
program. Stress is laid on the fact that 
Kew England has a reserve of skilled 
and intelligent workers, the result of 
yeai^s of craftsmanship and inherited 
skill. The Council has promoted plans 
to fit young persons for industrial Jobs, 
and has prosecuted a vigorous search to 
find more jobs in New England industry 
for graduates of Yankee Colleges. 

Research has been encouraged 

IN THE belief that New England's in- 
dustria! future dependa on the applica- 
tion of research methotls in developing 
new products* new processes, new ma- 
chinery, and new markets, the Council 
from the beginning has emphasised the 
importance of research. It has set the 
pace by its own fact-finding and re- 
search organization. Under auspices of 
the Council and the New England En- 
gineering Societies, Research Day was 
held, May 20, in five of the six states. 
College, professional and plant labora- 
tories were opened to inspection and 
manufacturers exhibited about 80 new 
products. Research data indicating pos- 
sible new lines of manufacturing have 
been laid before chambers of commerce 
and individual industrialists. 

As part of its industrial development 
program, the Council has made avail- 
able several valuable technical servicea 
With the cooperation of Boston Uni- 
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WADDING 



TO PROTECT QUALITY MERCHANDISE IN TRANSIT" 





Why do you recornm«nd KIMPAK* for 
packing quollly merchondtte? 

Brcause tfs sqfi and rt'sitifni — ctahifms 
farh iiriii ie ^,^^a^ f^si shan ks in iratisii ift<it 

/m* of dtri or jf/iif i^a^wtU ftoi murrx^ 

What proof hove yoi^ fhof KIMPAK re- 
duce t f hipping damogsT 

At/ual n'stitisf li'/ttn we piXfk wilh kim- 
nai /i denfi^t s r^'Htfj* J**r immrdiate disphy 
— ei^ery pi^it in A-f condifiim. 

Con you use KIMPAK fo poclc ov«ry typ« 
of product T 

Vei. Whether y^u *rr sh tppin^ fragile drug 
or tmrnrtit: prmfu^n, or buUy ftirnituri* 
and rUitriiat appliames — /ftrrr's a o^n- 
I't Hteni she and /ftrm iff kiMI'AK i** sutiH' 
ytm r ptur k iti it p nvt h n i . 

Ii KIMPAK »o»y to it«o In th« shipping 
room! 

KIMPAK rtiifs ali f/tjisi^ /ms and in 
£he s/ttppinsr room brranse tfs as ^a^y ia 
use as u pjtxr t>/ ihinj^ . . . A II ytm d& is !av 
a OH or wrap it araund ifte arfiiJe ia be 
shipped^ 



vcr.Hity. it has pubhsheti statistical dat» 
for more than 100 New Enirlajni inclus- 
trial communities. These have proved of 
great help to manufacturerH seeking 
new plant locations. Through the efforts 
of the Council, a master file has been 
asscmhled of all vacant manufacturing 
propertj- with 10,000 or mora feet of 
floor space for sale. 

The Index of General Busfness Ac- 
tivity ia another useful aid. Before the 
Council inaugurated this index, accurate 
data on New England business condi- 
tions was lacking. Of much use also is 
the ''Directory of New England Manu- 
facturers,'* puhlished with the editoria! 
cooperation of the Council, The "Direc- 
tory" provides an authentic classifica- 
tion of New Eng^land's industries by 
products, firm name, location and brand. 

The Council early discovered that high 
taxes are a major obstacle to Industrial 
progress. So it launched a drive to or- 
gan Isse the taxpayers. As a result, more 
than 500 community taxpayers' associa^ 
tions have been organized. An offspring 
of this movement is the powerful Maf?s- 
achusetts Federation of Taxpayers. 
Through joint action by labor and indus- 
try^ meeting under Council auspices. 
Massachusetts industry saved $4,000.- 
000 by elimination of taxes on ma- 
chinery. Between 1932 and 1935 the ex- 
penses of all political subdivisions in the 
six states were reduced about $135,000.- 
000 annually. 

As booster for New England as the 
nation*s playgi'ound, the Council has 
played its most publicized role. Its re* 
searches showed that practically every 
New England business interest benefits 
from the recreation dollar and that 
property in New England used solely 
for recreation produces $15,000,000 in 
tax revenue. 

So the CouncO went to work. It set 
ufi the Recreational Developnient Com- 
mittee as one of its major working com- 
mittees. Through research, it found out 
what factors appealed most to visitors 
and summer residents. It launched an 
advertising and promotion drive to woo 
new visitors. It assisted in the filming 
of New England movies and encouraged 
the development of winter sports- It 
has constantly sought to raise the stand- 
ards of tourist facilities. 

In 1935, the governors and the legis- 
latures of the six states created the New 
England Governors Joint New England 
Recreation Advertising Fund of $100,* 
000 a year. The Council decides how. 
and where, this money shall be spent. 
From an intake of about $60,000,000 in 
1910, New England recreation in 1B38 
has developed into a $500,000,000 intlus- 
try. For 1945, the goal is $1,000,000,000- 

Agriculture is New England's num- 
l>*^r three income producer. Sale of farm 
products supports 500.000 Yankees* In 
normal years, New England's 180,000 
farms yield a cash income of $300,000,- 
000. Soon after its organization, the 
Councirs officers discussed agricultural 
problems ivith a group of leading agri- 
culturalists. They agreed that New Eng- 
land could not compete successfully with 
wheat and corn growers. Their best 
chance lay in dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, fresh fruits, and vegetables, maple 
syrup, cranberries, potatoes and onions. 

In the past. New England farmers 
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had been ha luli capped by lack of proper 
grades for their protlucls. They also 
faced the competition of highly or- 
ganized distant growers. With the facts 
in its possession, the Council drew up 
the New England Farm Marketing 
Program. Voluntary uniform grades 
were laid down and the Councirs New 
Englajtd Quality Label appeared. The 
SLx legislatures empowered their respec- 
tive departments of agriciilture to pro- 
tect the grades. 

Under the auspices of the Council, ag- 
riculturalists from the six states organ- 
ized the New EIn gland A gri cultural Con- 
ference two years ago. Its aim is to im- 
prove marketing methods. One way to 
put m ore money into the pocket books 
of farmers is to increase the use of farm 
products as raw materials. Recently a 
large New England industiy successful- 
ly converted hardw^ood fibers for use in 
the paper and rayon industries. The 
New England Farm Chemurgic Com- 
mittee, recently organized^ is seeking 
other industrial uses for farm products. 

A non-political purpose 

THOUGH the Council is not a pohtical 
organization, the governors, for 14 years, 
have played an importaiit part in shap- 
ing its policies. Other public officials 
have helped. 

Whatever their party label, the gov- 
ernors agree on one point: 

The prosperity of New England de- 
pends on the prosperity of its industries. 
At Boston, the governors w41l again sit 
down with manufacturers, civic organ* 
ization officers, aginculturalists, and rep- 
resentatives of management and 'work- 
ers, to canvass the economic problems 
that face New England in 1936. 

The Councirs success has ijeen mainly 
due to tw^o things. One is the intelligent 
leadership of the governors, and the 
heads of the Council. 

Support of "grass roots" New Eng- 
land is the second main reason for the 
success of the Council's efforts. Basing 
its progi^am on the principles of private 
enterpiise, individual initiative, and 
states rights, the CouncO has hewed to 
the line of New England's fundamental 
traditions. It has been able to build, 
therefore, on a broad foundation of 
popular support. 

In an age of paternalism, an expand- 
ing central government, and increasing 
dependence on Washington, the Council 
has demonstrated that regional coopera- 
tion can be both successful and profit- 
able, and that a region can march for- 
ward under its own motive powder. 

Since 1925. the Council has stressed 
regional cooperation rather than sec* 
tionalism* New England regionalism of- 
fers no threat to other sections. In fact 
other sections stand to gain from New 
England's increased buying power. 

"We do not want to do anything that 
will in any w^ay injure any other part 
of the country/' Governor Cross of Con- 
necticut told the Council at its fiftieth 
quarterly meeting at Hartford in April. 
**We are not setting up in opposition 
to any section, but New England must 
stick together, and be kept, as she al- 
ways has been, on the map of the 
United States. '* 




^^//0Z^O?t& IN YOUR OFFICE 
WILL WELCOME THIS NEW KIND OF 
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BECAUSE: 

it*s so €asy to prepare origlaal copy, I 
just typewrite on a smooth, white 
DupliMAT, exactly on any p^p^*^- I 
can write, draw, or rule on the same 
DupliMAT- I can erase and make 
changes easily- 1 can have copy ready 
for duplicating in a jiffy* 

BECAUSE: 

it takes only a few seconds to attach the 
one-piece DupliMAT to the Duplicator 
cylinder. I can use many kinds of 
standard papers from bond to post- 
card stock* There's no need to slip- 
sheet, because the ink is laid ou the 
sheet , , , not soaked in. 

BECAUSE: 

we can turn out, so conveniently, many 
different kinds of jobs • • • a variety far 
beyond our old conceptioQ of dupli- 
cating < - - ruled forms, illustrated com- 
munications^ fine stationery, promo- 
tional pieces in color* Our work is of 
a higher quality and costs are lowen 



There is a Multigraph Sales Agency near 
you that will be glad to give you additional 
facts about the method that produces this 
new, wide-range, low-cost duplicating, 
Youll find MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
listed in principal city phooe books. Call 
them for complete information and a dem- 
onstration of this (//^^re*;/ method. Or write 
to the address below for booklet and speci- 
mens of Multigraph Duplicator work. 



MULTIGRAPH $335 



CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 



DUPLICATOR 

DupHMATs, 1 2c each in boxes of SO. Lower in quantities. 
All prices Lo,b. Cleveland, Moderately higher in Canada, 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ckvdaud,o. 

AODRESSOGftAPH'MyLTIORAPH OF CA»4A0A, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Bus mess Condition'* 
as of October t com* 
p^red with the same 
nitinth last year 



SEPTEMRKR saw security and commodity markets dis- 
turbed by the European war scare* Security prices dropped 
to the loweat since late June but recovered all los^^es on 
t he peace agreement. Gold shipments to this country were 
t he heaviest on record. Foreign currencies fell sharply but 
rallied* Sensitive war commodities, auch as wheat, sugar 
nd non- ferrous metals, were erratic* 
Industrial activity and employment improved gener- 
ally, except in New England where hurricane and flood 
damage paralyzed industry* Steel production increased 
despite lack ot rail buying and the auto industry's hesita- 
tion. Carioadings rose steadily and railway revenues 
moved up. Contm-seasonal decline was noted in cotton 
mill activity but machine tool markets improved* Lumber 
and glass production increased, 

Wholesale and retail trade showed de^nite improve- 
ment. September failures were 48 percent above last year, 
while bank debits and bank clearings were 12*6 and 9*7 
per cent, respectively, below 1937. 



Improvement in trade and industry and 
berter collections are reflected in the lessen- 
ing of the heavily shaded areas of the Map 
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The chart for September revealed a further slight rise in business activity with a teti- 
dency to level off at the highest point for the year to date 
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Mou iht uom. MONEY 

ROTO 
SECTIONS 
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In 1937 the roster of outstand- 
ing rotogravure advertisers 
was rncreased by 112 new 
names. In the first 6 months of 
1938, it was further increased 
by 67 new names. 1^ 
Such a rate of growth can 
mean only one thing; that 
rotogravure is providing a very 
real solution to the problems 
which business is facing. For 
a report on how it is aiding 
manufacturers to develop and 
enthuse dealer organizations, 
read the letter quoted on the 
next page. 
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Leaders in the March of Business 



Charles F, RobbJtis 




Charki J. StiUwill (left 



HARL.es F. ROHBINS, president, A. G. Spaldm;? & Bros,, who 
announced that his company would eliminate most of its 54 retail 
stores, discontinue all clothing lines and specialize on athletic goods. 

L. A. Downs, president. The Illinois Central Railroad, whose company 
has ordered 1,000 new box cars costing $2,700,000 for delivery early 
next year from the American Car and Foundry Company at St. Iiouis. 
The 40-ton cara will be .sheathrd with steel and lined wnth wood. 

Charles J. Still well, vice president Warner & Swazey Company, is 
demonstrating his company's famous dividing i^ngine to honor guests 
at the celebration which marked the completion of Warner & Swazey'.'^ 
50.000th turret lathe. C W. Deeds (to left of Mr. Stillwelll, general 
manager of Pratt & Whitney, accepted the lathe which will be used 
In the manufacture of aircraft engines. 

Edward F. McGrady, labor relations counsel for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, who received the medal of the American Arbitration 
Association in recognHion of his record in the cause of industrial 
peace. In his speech of acceptance Mr. McGrady pointed out that more 
than 100 cases have been submitted and settled by the Voluntary In- 
dustrial Arbitration Tribunal in less than 12 months. 

Fowlr^r McCormIck, vice president in charge of manufacturing of the 
International Harvester Company, announced that his company had 
summoned 6^500 employees back to work in tractor plants in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Rock Island. He said that efforts would be made to 
concentrate tractor production in the winter months and sates esti- 
mates indicated that expanded production could be maintained well 
into the sprinpr of 1939. 



jissacrnTHi news, mc. 



i ;jward McGrady 



Fowter McCormkk 
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CUT BRACELETS 



FROM BOTTLES 

with this 
Blade! 



The Felher UUHef 

marble And all non- 
metdflic prod uct* ^HK 
edve and preci3ior>» 
and withoui wasteful 
chopping or cracUng^ 
Ma» no pfojectifig 
feeih — wilf not 3 Kap- 
ler, The faitesf, moit 
efHctdnf and econom- 
ical blade ever de* 
limned for non-metal* 
lie cutting. 

Alto d variable ar€ FeJlr«r Dl-Met Machiitei 
specifically designed for ncn-metaH'ic cutting 
operations. Agents in principal cities* 

Write today for Itter^ture 4nd prlcat 
on F»lk«r Di-M*t Bloctes and M(ichin«K 

MUSTO-KEENAN CO. 



DI-MCT 
BLtOE 

,OS ANGELES. CALIF, '-r^-.!-^ 



Exclusive DistribulOTt 

Dept. N. 1801 So. Soto 



Ha BusIm^ 

CAN ESCAPE CHANGE 



W|i«^lhrr von i^cneratr fH^w^r 
or huy tU vou can pr<ifil by tbf 
many advapf'fH in thp penrra- 

lion of |Mmer. Ynur fplur** will 
hf* f^hap^d hy ih^ new melhodfi, 
rrfiiipnif'nu tnftteriaip^ ioAtru- 
mrniN, too1» and fiapptiew 
4'x|iit>itr<l by more* lh»n 270 
[>rcigr€i«i^e manufacturers at 
ihifl year'* Naitonmt Power 
Sbow, Seeing and undervitaiid- 
tbe ftinrtionN of thene new 
developments moke it [lOMible 
io eotinlerarl rii^inf^ coHlf*, lo 
iilabilixe ettiplovment, to bold 
inarkclts U» safeguard iDvenl- 
menlft. Be jiure to altend — and 
bring your afifioetaiefi. 



MEMO... 

for Busy Readers 

1 • A whittler protests against handicaps of business 2 • Older 
men hold their own 3 • A train advertises itself 



Fifty Years of 
Whrttling 

conunerce irked 



JOHN Lee Bald win, 
dead at Tl, made & 
career of whittling. 
The exigencies of 
him. His ^'business** 
cards bore the boast "Never Worked 
and Never Will." Duck decoys were a 
distinctive product of his knife, white 
pine his favorite mediuni* Men in posi- 
I tion to know^ said he w^as one of the 
foremost practitioners of the vanishing: 
I art of "primitive waterfowl carving/' 
j His specialties Included mallards, 
I broadbllls, black ducks, sheldrakes, 
Canadian geese, swans and anipe. So 
pj oJiflc did Mr. Baldwin become that he 
rented a storeroom near his home in 
Babylon, Long Island, filled it with 
baskets of carvings. Abercrombie and 
Fitch, famed New York sporting goods 
store, once exhibited specimens of his 
decoys, sold some to hunters. Mr. Ealti- 
I win was cool to business possibilities. 
Prospective customers w*ho called at his 
shop often went aw^ay empty handed be- 
cause he took a dislike to something 
about them. 

An experience with Government ac- 
centuated his resolve to keep clear of 
commerce. In 1910. dissatisfied with the 
I designs of available boats, he planned 
I what he considered the perfect hull. To 
get it right he built the 50 -foot vessel 
I himself, taking ten years to get it done. 

When it 'was at last equippeci and afloat 
I he heard with shock of the federal tax 
on motor boats. 

After one ride, he took the engine 
' out of the hull in protest, and had use<i 
the boat as an oflQce since, leaving her 
tied up to a wharf. 

In a w^orld in which the exactions of 
existence still make hard terms with 
the individual, achievement of economic 
independence is a matter of curiosity. 
No secret about this ease. Fifty years 
of whittling were founded on the com- 
fortable fortune Mr, Baldwin inherited 
from his father — four houses^ a store 
building, two tracts of land. 

MEN of 40 or more 
Fat© of Men have been hit no 
Over Forty harder by unemploy- 

, ' ment than has the 

I age group between 15 and 40. Contrary 
\ii popular impression, proportion of un- 
- mployed 40 or more is not increasing. 
\ normal job ratio between older and 
unger age groups is still observable, 
In 1930, of the almost 49,000.000 per- 
sons who were gainfully employed, 29,- 
300.000 or 60 per cent were less than 40. 



These 49.000.000 workers constituted 
92 per cent of the country's total em- 
ployables. 

Data covering the alnioat ejOO.OOO 
jobless registered in 1938 w^ith govern- 
ment employment agencies, as analyzed 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, reveal 61 per cent of 
the regislranls under 40 years of age; 
39 per cent 40 or more. This approxi- 
mate 60-40 ratio coniintiea from year 
to year with negligible change. Almost 
exactly the same proportion of younger 
men are out of work, in relation to the 
total number available, as are jobless 
in older age gi oups. 

In the period from July, 1937, to June. 
19 38. 71.3 per cent of the jobless ap- 
plicant, s absorbed by private industry 
through government employment agen- 
cies were under 40, and 69.8 per cent 
of the public placements were under 
40. This approximately 70-30 division as 
to placements also i-uns practically con- 
stant from year to year. 

A 70-30 division of placements, below 
and above age 40, is a normal ratio 
necessai'y to maintain the normal bal- 
ance of 60-40 among total unemployed, 
because the labor supply below age 40 
gains at a much more rapid rate than 
does the older age group. 

Approximately 2,200.000 persons pass 
age 21 each year, while only 1.800,000 
pass age 40, Death rate per 1,000 in the 
group from age 40 to 65 is four times 
that of the age group between ages 15 
and 40. 



Soles Appeal 
of a Train 



REFLECTION of 
t he good looks of the 
sleek, streamlined 
"Hiawatha" in cur- 
rent earnings is fresh evidence that rail- 
road progressiveness pays. Since first 
operation in 1935, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul's crack train has carried 
1 .000,000 paying passengers on the Twin 
City route, aveiage of more than SOO 
dally. New e<iuipment, built in road*s 
own shops, was put in service Septem- 
ber 19. Two sets of equipment in pre* 
vious use now operate on other runs. 

Gross earnings in 1937 amounted to 
1^3.90 a train mile. Opeiating costs, in* 
eluding interest, depreciation, and main* 
tcnance of equipment but exclusive of 
proportionate share of track expense, 
taxes, solicitation and miscellaneous 
costs were $1.27 a mile. Indicated net op- 
erating revenue was $2.63 a mile. In 1936 
the train had average gross revenue of 
$3,62 a mile while net revenue was $2.46. 



NATIONAL EXPOSfTION 

°' POWER 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

NEW YORK 

DEC. 5-10, 1938 
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Which 




Beer is one of the oldest and best of beverages; its use is wide- 
spread in every land; it is within the reach of every purse . . * The 
growth (jf its uHc in this country is bound to makt; for general turn- 
peranct; for thi^re is nothing more promising to combat the tvtl of 
too much alcohol than the opportunity of drinking good beer. 



IT rs NOT BLINDLY that we of today must choose (3ur 
path. Many men before us have travelled each of the 
three roads... the dead-end road to excess, the harsh 
road of intolerance, the straight road aliead, which 
is the way of moderation and sobriety. 

From time to time we of the Brewers Foundation 
plan to submit to you, the people of America, the 
facts about beer. We will show that beer does offer 
the right way * that this beverage is in fact the 
bulwark of moderation, according to the verdict of 
history, the weight of scientific evidence, and the 
everyday experience of millions. 

And in thus uniting to give you these facts (and 



also to improve the conditions under which beer is 
sold at retail) the members of this Foundation be- 
lieve they will perform a public service of genuine 
importance— and one which merits your understand- 
ing support. 



Correspondence is ifwited from 
groups and irtdividnttls every- 
where ^ interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. Address: 




United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
2L East 40£h Street. New York, N, Y, 
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IT MEANS A LOT 

+0 an emp!oyee*s family when 
they are able to count on 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

Details to Employers 
on request. 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

Home Offlco^ NEWARK, N. J. 



Management Seeks the Golden Mean 



SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 

SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY! 

Do yrn5 Tvunt to 5|>*'<'<1 prns^prrity — in?ijrc ymiv 
filly and UifK*? pui uairt^tti^'n in lUe nrw ihi-h% pro- 
motiDns arjcJ s^iktry incfi'itsf'g — grt fuHr-jft b<?iiffilJi 
from business piick-up^ You c^ri dfi il. For rnnmbd, 
iridividual eomiseiJlitpjt uill he? trfiTicndous. Eiu- 
litoyrrs-^up ajj:im3.t nrw |ifiihli"njs, titrhLmg for sur- 
vival and prtij'tts — will hr aide to pick and cIkkiw. 
Xatumlb' llscy ^'iil prcfi-r Irdned men — men who 
tiave pptrial fihilily to rifirr. If yoii vii^h this advan- 
lapc* simply check iTte Ikld of bu^iiir*a in which ymi 
lire interesLcd. will «cnd full infi>rmiition atxjut 
*he (jpjv>rniniii^'^« in that JU-lch tt-II iiow uur c^^nnpielc 
fiUCCe^^}<^ hull din 1^ pfOKriuii helps yvu pLin yuijr futiJrfj 
tr;un(5 yi'>u in y*uiT- s[jjri* lijii*', and -a^nrks tp^^UIi yoil «U 
tliroUglni ys:*ur carf><T. tM:rid tlw ci>i]tH>n NOW, 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Corres|K>ndence Institution 

Ilrj!^ tril inc — U'hhotit ec5t fir ohlifiiition — about 
jr.iir [ihiti tci hrlii nil- iHMjrr ;4nd Rpf-ed up my pros- 
prnty, in the tiuiynrt^-} Jiehl I huve tlirckcd. 
DBuAtficfti McmitAemeiit OModrrn Iluftiar£s 

□ Tronic MaoDfiement DEtpcri liiHtkki^i^pinA 
DL*w: r>i;ftfc* of CModrrn Salp*mmitthlp 
OCuinnirri,-iiil Law GBuiiicicss FnftHkh 

□ IdtJusirUiM anvAeiiicat GKifectlvir Stx^flttnft 
O Modern riircmwn^hip P. A. Cijiii,hlna 



fContintifd ftom ptst^e *ift} 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is to make its own 
business an economic success. One of 
its toughest jobs, he added, was to 
convince academic minds that the diffi- 
culties and complexities of management 
are vastly greater than they ever have 
conceived. 

I Basic truths are unchanging 

BUT an academic man, Di\ Henry C. 
Link, head of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, was one of those who came most 
strongly to the defense of private initia- 
I tive against social upheaval through 
I state intervention* Dr. Link deplored the 
I piagniatic philosophy of the day which. 
I under the guise of evolutionary change, 
is attaeliing nearly every basic truth of 
economics and morals. Change is eter- 
nal, he said, but underneath the thin sur- 
face of things are unchanging realities. 

To president George H. Davis of the 
National Chamber, who greeted the dele- 
gates as their host, this is "a world 
whose economics and politics seem to 
I have become entangled in spider webs 
of confusion." In such a world men of 
' busmess may agree on general aims but 
I disagree sharply on methods for their 
I attainment, 

I Strangely familiar to Americans, in 
theory if not fully in practice, sounded 
the doctrine expounded by George See- 
bauer, president of the German Board 
of EfRciency and a leading Congress 
spokesman for National Socialism in 
Germany. To Herr Seebauer. all that 
has been done in his country is aimed at 
those great ideals for the social life 
of mankind which many have sought to 
square with democratic principles." He 
admitted that there is always to Ije ex- 
pected a gap between aim and deed. 

The aims of the German Reich » he 
said, include such familiar socialistic 
features as provision by the state of 
w^ork for every able-l>odied man, the 
safeguarding and improving by the state 
of working conditions, and the protec- 
tion of the workman and his family 
against sickness and old age — again by 
the state. Economic policy must be ra- 
tionalized, he declared — that is. Identi- 
fied with social policy. 

The Jeading contribution of British 
visitors to the discussions was an ex- 
position of their labor policy, well known 
for its achievements in imlustrial peace, 
R. Lloyd Roberts of London strongly 
emphasized Britain's policy of "self- 
discipline through voluntary trial and 
error. •* Compulsion la anathema to the 
British, he said. Rectitude cannot be im- 
posed by decree. State intei-vention is 
rd'ways political intervention and poli- 
tics has no place in an enlightened labor 
policy. 

Another attempt to moncile two 
cla.shing ideals was made in a notable 
]mper on "The Balancing of Incentive 
und Security" by Ralph E. Flanders, 
president of the Jones and Lamson Ma- 
chine Company, Charles R. Hook, head 



of the American Rolling Mills, a i-u - 
vious speaker, had characterized the 
American economic set-up as '*thc in- 
centive sy.*?tem," Security, of course, is 
considered by critics of that system to 
be the greatest good in life. Said Mr. 
Flanders : 

Emphasis by the labor unions on sc- 
«^urity at the sacrifice of incentive ha^ 
forced industry to operate at such a low 
estate of output that, although a few earn 
more, large numbers of workers ar*^ 
needlessly unemployed, Thu.s, both se- 
curity and incentive are imperiled. Be- 
tween the social worker puri^iiing a fixed 
idea about security and the politieian 
who has found the promise of security 
an easy road to power, some degree of 
momentary .soeurity may be reached, 
but on a very low level, 

SeciJrity is a much easier thing to pro- 
vide on a temporary and spectacular 
basis than is the much more fundamemal 
achievement of a raised standard of liv- 
ing. There is no long-time security with- 
t>iit incentive and initiative. 

The Congress wrestled to reconcile 
tw^o w^ldely divergent vlewgt of the func- 
tion of science in management. The 
scientific executive who loses himself 
among his charts and statistics until 
they become an end and aim instead 
of tools was contrasted with the empiri- 
cal mind jji business^ — the man who de- 
cides questions of miportance on a 
hunch. Perhaps the latter generalizes 
about consumers on the basis of what 
his wife heard at her bridge club. 

More information needed 

GREAT possibilities for precise meas* 
urement of cause and effect in business 
w*ere suggested by Dr. Themlore Brown 
of Harvard University. But so many in- 
tangible factors enter into distribution 
problems that a careful balancing of the 
two methoda— experience and judgment 
vs, measurement — was considered high- 
ly desirable. While great progress has 
been tnade in market research, both the 
statistician and the psychologiat (Dr. 
Brown and Dr, Link) agreed that un- 
common common sense is necessary 
in interpreting and applying the results. 
Henry G, Weaver of General Motors 
stmimed up the question when he said 
that sometimes a single letter from a 
consumer will afford more guidance as 
to what people want in a product than 
a sampling of opinion among 100,000 
persons. He held that both methods are 
necessary in getting at the facts. 

One who tried to distill the essence 
of some 2O0 papers and innumerable ex- 
temporaneous remarks delivered rit the 
Congress probably would start by re- 
marking the very introspective nature 
of the discussions. Those representing 
industry, agriculture and even home- 
making all analyzed the faults as well 
as the strength of their calling. They 
placed their policies and practices under 
the micrascope of science. They pooled 
the experience of 24 nations and found 
that science had discovered some new 
facts that they could xi^e. 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



John S, Brookes, Jr., is a lawyer 
practising in Washington, D, C. He 
is a member of the board of directors 
of several industrial concerns and 
served for 15 years as general coun* 
sol and secretary of the Koi:»pers Com* 
pany of Pittsburgh 

Herbert H, H iff shire covered more 
than 11,000 miles in Alaska last sum- 
mer. His father went to the Klondike 
in 1897 and the son has made 34 trlp^! 
to Alaska since 1903. He was adver- 
tising manager for the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines for many years and before 
that was a correspondent for the 
Christ lan Science Monitor in Tokyo, 
He was deported from Japan for ob- 
taining stories from Japanese admi- 
rals which too frankly prophe.sied 
Nippon's present mihtaristic policies, 

Kenneth Miller is a consultant to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and former chairman of pub- 
licity for the National Committee for 
Life Insurance Education, 

Louis Stark is a labor news speciai- 
ist on the sta^ of the New York 
Times. 

George C* Smith is assistant to the 
president of the M. K. T. Railroad, 
He was formerly in charge of indus- 
trial development work for the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce and 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
and was one of the founders of the 
Industrial Development CounciL 

Mark L, Hacis is art editor of the 
American Boy, a magazine which is 
attempting to nationalize six-man 
football. 

Oliver McKee, Jr., is Washington 
correspondent for the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

Coming Next Month: 

Herbert Corey will tell what con- 
gressional committees do during ad- 
journment periods and how the infor- 
mation provided to them through 
hearings is used as a basis for future 
legislation, 

Erv/in H- Schell will reveal what 
qualities a young man needs for fu- 
ture success. He assembled the infor- 
mation from letters submitted by 
present-day executives, educators and 
business men, 

Charles M. Hackeft, a research en- 
gineer, will tell what the chemical in- 
dustry is doing to find new ways for 
using coaL 
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^ted in "Ti^e Rt-ntm 
of Kinsr ChenuifK>"/' 
the ftraphicatly il- 
jufit rated ■f-t*>ry rt 

&pe\h indij-«ri;i] 
yaui' copy now. 



TIRES 

/to>»^ COTTON 

Mosl-^r of economy. King Chemyrgy orders tire planti 
' to fhe cotton patcKes to corton patches olong the 
Father of Waters where crude rubber may be imported at 
oil-water rates. 

Producing 68 per cent of oil U# S. cotton of stople 
lengths I 3-16 ondf upword, Mississippi offers to tire 
makers o haven of efficient production. 

Her yield per oerc is highest omong major cotton gr ow- 
ing states. Untenderabilily h less thon five per cent. 

To on industry destined to moke mojor news with on- 
nouncement^ of new plants in new locations. King Che- 
murgy onswerSj "Mississippi/" 





mnniiippi inDuiTRiALCommiHion 

A DEPARTMENT of the STATE OF MISSISSIPPI - jackson. miss. 
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Factoring 
Service 

should combine these 

3 basic adiHjntages 

SALES - CREDITS ■ MONEY 

WV. are prepared, through our 
Business Kx tension Depart- 
ment^ to devise and execute methods 
for increiuing your jah's. 'I his is in 
addition to our regular factoring 
services, which include the absorp- 
tion of credit losses and the reen- 
forcement of working funds, without 
division of control or expansion of 
capital structure, 

I nq Hints art t'or/itaih hnitt^ 

James Talcott, Inc. 

1854 * fatiors * '93^ 
1^5 Fourth Avj-jslk, New Vokk Citv 



1 1 If %Nnr.i r* 



VlflSTat 4 1 



YOUR KtY TO 

COMFORT 





Lennox 

i«3( OP AU too MS t9 50 0» LI If. imCLl 



Cooperation Replaces Guess Work 



When You Change 
Your Address 

. . . please notify us 
prom p tly 

Your copies of NoHon's Business 
will then reoch you without delay 
and withoul inferrupfion 

NATION'S BUSINESS 



been tested, ten were found to have the 
gieateet predictive vaJue, 

In the companies which use this se- 
lection pian* a prospective saJesman is 
scored on these factors. These scores are 
converted into ratings "which can be in- 
terpreted in terms of probability of suc- 
cess. Five ratingfs are used: Excellent, 
Very Good. Good, Fair, and Poor. It is 
now known that prospective salesmen 
who rale as *"Excellenr* tend to produce 
much more business and are more likely 
to remain in the business than those 
with lower ratings. The chances of sue* 
cess for such prospective salesmen are 
high in comparigon with the average. 
Similarly, a rating of "Poor** means 
that, aJthough a prospective salesman 
might succeed, the chances are much 
against him. 

What can foe accomplished with such 



a seJection plan ? Many test checks have 
been made since the plan was developed 
One such test, covering 2 jll salesmen 
showed that salesmen with the "Excel- 
Jent" rating produce about 2'- times as 
much business as do those with the 
"Poor** ratings in their first two yearg 
in the business. When both the factors 
of production and turnover are consid- 
ered, the "Excellent" group will produce 
about five or six times as much as will 
the "Poor" group. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is an outgrowth of an earlier ex- 
periment in cooperative effort known 
as the Bureau of Personnel Research, a 
part of the Division of Cooperative Re- 
search of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technolog>'. This organization, begun 
in 1016 with the support of many well 
known national sales organizations, car- 
ried on some highly interesting investi- 




lli 00 Ot ItSi. DOU^ILE 



The greatest compel ition of every business comes not from other 
members of the same industry but from other industries 
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gatlons in the next six years, largely in 
the field of sales personneL Several life 
insurance companies were among its 
supporting members. In 1920, these 
companies, convinced of the value of co- 
operative research but feeling that prog- 
ress was impecieiJ by the diverslftetl 
problems resulting from the varied mem- 
bership, started promoting the idea of a 
simiiar bureau devoted entirely to their 
special problems. 

Although the interest was strong, only 
IS companies were ready to give sup- 
port when the l«ife Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau was organizecL How- 
ever, with the support of these compan- 
ies and a budget of something more than 
$7,000, the Bureau began its work of 
'Tacilitating the interchange of infor- 
mation, compiling statistics relating to 
the distribution of life insurance, and 
conducting research to discover how the 
agency depaitment (sales department) 
of its companies might improve their 
function." 

Many companies joined study | 

MEMBERSHIP increasetl slowly at first I 
but rapidly later. By the end of 1923 it 
had grown to Tl; by December, 1926. it 
had increased to 100; now there are 119 ; 
member companies — 90 in the United 
States, 17 iri Canada^ and 12 classed as 
associate members in non- English- 
peaking countries. This growth in mem- 
hership was accompanied by two 
changes in location of the Bureau office 
which brought it finally to its present 
location in Hartford, It was also accom* 
panied by an expanding service, both as 
to the variety of the problems attacked 
and in the methods of making its ac- 
tivities helpful to member companies. 

From the meager staff at the begin- 
ning — two ful^ time men and two part 
time assistants — the personnel has now 
giown to 42. 

The marketing problems of life in- 
surance are not significantly different 
from those of any other business* Per- 
haps it is more difficult to recruit new 
salesmen, partly because of prejudice 
and partly because of a lack of under- 
standing of earning possibilities in the 
sale of life insurance. After new sales- 
men are recruited it is diflicult to get 
them into the production of business 
early enough to provide a quick and 
even flow of adequate income. 

Another phase of this cooperative 
search for facts has dealt with the 
market for ILfe insurance. 

How much life insurance was aold in 
Iowa last month? How did that compaie 
with the same month last year? How is 
the business running for the year to date 
compared with the same period last 
year? How do your company's figures 
compare with those of the bui^ineas as a 
whole? 

Sixteen years ago, if you had asked a 
life insurance sales executive these 
questions he would have had to answer, 
'i don't know.'* Today he could answer 
you something like this: 

Last month about $11,000,000 of ordi- 
nary insurance was sold in Iowa. This 
was about 92 per cent of the amount sold 
in Iowa in the same month last year. For 
the year to date the total ordinary sales 
of all life insurance companies operating 




Railroad that Girdles the Globe 



The sujKT-servjce iba^s made Erie^'Firsl iu Freighf 
is flot coufined to the limits of the Erie tracks, Mr. 
Shipper. Nor id it coafiaed to the United Statei§. 

Erie service pirdles the globe! Whether you're 
exporting or importing^ there'^i^ an Erie agent in 
important foreign cities to assure safe hand ling and 
fast delivery of your goods at lowest pos^ble cost. 

To facilitate transfer of your outgoing or incoming 
freight Erie maintains a huge fleet of barges^ itigs, 
and lighters iu New York harbor. From train to 
boat or vice versa^ your freight is moved swiftly and 
efficiently by modern handling equipment tinder 
tbe direction of skilled operators. 

Let us simplify for you the complications that 
often accompany transallantie shipping. Let Erie 
handle every detail— from ship to shlppitig room. 
You'll save time, money, and confusion— on imports 
as well as exports^ 

" . . .„ New York. Bingh.mlon. Elmi". BtilUlo. 

MK.CONDITIONED TRAINS • EXCELLENT MEALS 
FlNEffT SERVICE . LOWEST ("ABES 
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HE businessman pictured 
here is talkin|; about taxes — 
government costs. 

Is he comphiining because he 
has to pay them? 

Nope! Hc*s complaining be- 
cause he has to collect, or try to 
collect, most of them from you 
— ^in the prices charged you. 

Businessmen are against 
mounting government costs be- 
cause they increase taxes. The 
treasury' has no money except 
what comes out of the taxpay- 
ers* pockets* More burden of 
costs heaped upon consumers 
and upon enterprise means les- 
sened business operations and 
fewer Jobs. The fewx^r em- 
pioycd^ the heavier the taxes to 
support the rest. 

The whole people must pay the 
increased costs of government 
— the wage and salary earner 
as w^ell as the business partner^ 
and the /////i/ iv it boat a Job, 
The businessman would sing 




a different tune if these taxes 

were necessar\' to care for the 

needy* He has a heart, too. 

But the fact is — only $1 out of S6 actually is spent 
on account of the needy today. 

A big share of government costs is represented 
by more than 3ya million government employes not 
on relief rolls^ — who man an army of bureaus, many 
of which grind out rules, regulations and edicts 
which affect not businessmen alone but farmers, 
wage earners and consumers. They are busy polic- 
ing, pr) ing, restricting — on your money. 



You Pay Hidden Toxes 

Bcciiu^c the I'A^ collector docs hol kn<ii:k at 
ihf liaor ii does not follow ihat no uxes arc 
paid. For example: 

The telephone bilk paid in 19 ^7 conce^tl- 

td an average of S9.9 1 in taxes. 

Oiie'sixth of the eleciric li^ht biHs wont 

for tastes. 

The sales slip for a cotton dress coh ered 
125 taxes. 

Fifty-two taxes wtre included in the price 
of a loaf of bread. 
A pair ofoveridls tarried 118 ta.xes. 
• • • 

Government costs equul S2« for every SHH> 
of income (more in case of twrw/w^ij of every 
man, woman and child — $22 down payment 
and $fi deferred. 



If you want to see better times 
return on a sound basis— if you 
want to see employment increase, 
factories busy, retail stores full of 
customers — you have a vital in- 
terest in seeing the country cut 
loose from the ball and chain of 
excessive government costs. 

Thai*s another way of saying, 
it*s about time to help business- 
Tr7>/?/ helps bmiuess helps yon! 




NATION'S BUSINESS 

It is the 27ili of ii series contributed toward a better under- 
standing of the American system of free enterprise. 

Tf you are w illing to cooperate in bringing iibont a better 
understanding of business* we are prepared to supply, upon 
ret|uest, copies in pointer size for bulletin boards, and in 
k-aflei form for distribution. iMats for newspaper use and 
electros for house organs are available. Wrhe NATION'S 
BlfSlNKSS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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in the United States are about 90 per cent 
of the total sales for this period last year. 
In our own company, our busirtess is 
about 98 per cent of last year's sales, so 
that we arc lunning a bit above the in- 
dustry' as a whole* 

What happened in this interim of 16 
years? Only a simple operation where- 
by the life insurance companies each 
month send to the Research Bureau a 
T ecord of their sales of ordinary life in- 
surance in each state and province of 
Canada. These records are combined 
into a gi^and total for each state anti 
province and related to the same month 
a year a^o; and accumulative figures for 
the year to date are related to the same 
period of the previous year. 

The point is that all life insurance 
sales executives today know the condi- 
tions of business in each territory, and 
can commend or stimulate their own 
sales organization in the light of those 
facts. 

Before the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau was founded, only guess- 
work could govei n the location of local 
agencies or afford a measure of the 
potential value of a given territory. One 
of the Bureau's earliest projects w^as to 
develop a yardstick against which to 
measure the life insurance buying pow- 
er of a state, a county or a group of 
counties- Today, a life insurance sales 
executive and his local managers know 
the relative buying power of each coun- 
ty in the United States. 

For instance, they know that Cook 
County. IlK, has 60.20 per cent of the 
total life insurance buying power in 
Illinois* They know, too, that it provides 
4.502 per cent of the total life insurance 
buying power for the United States. 
These figures are based upon six signifi- 
cant factors and are revised periodically. 
Together with the Monthly Sales Sur- 
veys, they are useful in cletermining 
territorial policies, location of local 
agencies, and the results to be expected 
from these local units of distribution. 

Facts make selling easier 

T\^^ENTy years ago a life insurance 
salesman had to be more than oi dinar ily 
resourceful to succeed because there 
w^ere no facts to tell him who his pros^ 
pects were; who was buying life in- 
surance; what sales appeal was most 
effective. Not only w^as he totally un- 
aware of his potential market* but much 
of his sales elToi't turned out to be ulti- 
mately unprofitable to tlie policyhold- 
ers, to his company, and to himself. To- 
day life insurance salesmen and sales 
managers have at their disposal the 
nucleus of important facts about their 
market and about the buyer of life in- 
surance. 

For instance, the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau recently analy^^ed 20.- 
000 sales of ordinary life insurance 
which repjesented about nine per cent 
of all the sales made by 125 companies 
in 32 states m a recent month. Some of 
the questions of interest to a life in- 
fsy ranee sales manager which this sur- 
vey answered were: 

What portion of today*s sales are be- 

lli^w N^flay's sales ate being 

madf lu i-suiiL- urjder 30 years? 



What proportion of i^ales are being 
made to persons who own no other or* 
dinury life insurance? 

How popiilar are certain policies to- 
day? 

Here are some of the answers : 

A quarter of all buyerjs of ordinary in- 
surance today are women. 

Fifty- two per cent of the people buy- 
ing ordinary life insurance are imder 30. 

Forty-eight per cent of the buyers are 
married men who account for 6* per cent 
of the volume. 

Sixty- five per cent of the applicants in 
this particular study owned no other or- 
dinary life insurance at the lime they 
were applying for this policy I 

Selling is better planned 

PERHAPS you may wonder how a sales 
executive can use such data. He may 
use it, for example, to help uncover a 
section of the market which the com- 
pany is not now reaching. Such data 
aids in allocating advertising coverage. 
It suggests material for stimulating the 
sales organization. It suggests possible 
changes in training and sales strategy. ! 

These are but a few of the facts which 
are making it possible for life insurance 
companies to increase their service to 
the public with no increase in sales cost. 
True it is that cost of life insurance has 
hi creased in the past several years, but 
this increase has been due to economic 
conditions which resulted in lowered in- 
terest earnings, a condition over which 
the companies had no control 

Since investment returns are only one 
factor in setting- the cost of life in- 
surance, it seems fair to say that, with- 
out cooperative sales research, you and 
I would have to pay more for our life 
insurance today. 

These are but a few examples of what 
can be accomplished by cooperative ' 
sales research. There are many others ' 
which coulil be enumerated. They illus- 
traio- -1 lurid which was mentioned in 
Nation Business ten years ago: 

Tremendous changes are taking place 

in Mil] burliness life. A p-nirrful volution 
! r I rKitic as t h(i I [ii:] 1 1;- t r in ] K«'^o| ijl insi 
f>[ lilt" t^arly nineteenth century is under 
way. Great economic currents are driv- 
ing nC'W channels; a new day presents 
a nf v\ iiii-tnoss iandscfipe. The great new 
forvi' js f.',r<nifi- I'll 1 h :i V* ir. Indiviflual bufii- 
nt^as and in'! .mits nn ]<ni:Jir ] i fly 

on their own ■ . ilonr. Th< y Mur pool- 

ing their resources with others in group 
activity. Business men are fifrhtimr for 
new markets and a lar*^«H- >;ir;n - <,f t ni\~ 
Kumers" dollars throu^li hni!- i . ^ ; r 
tion. 

Well may you ask, "What caused 
this?" Don't you think it is largely be- 
cause business men are beginning to un- 
derstand that their most difficult com- 
petition is not with <iifTcrent units of the 
same business? It makes no difference 
what business you are in: your competi- 
tion is not so much with tli' <^tlu r mem- 
bers of your industiy as wiLh other in- 
dustries which are seeking a larger 
share of the consumer's dollar. Coopera- 
tive sales research using research and 
cooperation can help you and other 
members of your business to make sure 
that you are getting your share. 

Research to get the facts — coopera- 
tion to broaden their base. 
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saves 



50%. 
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in typewri ting multiple 
copy Business Forms 

Sucli is the almost imbetievabjp perform- 
anw 1,1 the JCgry Speed- Feed, ihe amaz- 
ing attachment that daily i^aves mon<?y 
for thousands of bu^ilnesi^ps. Converts 
«ny typewrittT into a practical billing 
machine in one minute without change 
In ivpewriter roni^ti uctioti or operation, 
oririterferingwiMi Its use for eorrt'spond- 
puf^. Automat icntly intfjrleavps and re- 
niiiviiS carbons; omkf:.=i ail time of oper- 
ator produotive^ Speeds up output 50*^3 
or morp. and j^ets all. important forms 
into the mailf^ on timel Eliminates costly 
on*^-\ lme carbons, loosf* or padded fnrms 
and cai'bonB and other waE^teful mt'th- 
ods, yet the Speed-Feed costs less than 
2c per day for only one y^arE 

For Hanctwritten Records 

EGRY TRU-PAK 




ftlna i-ii.-<h d ratter mad^tt 
Com pi (If ton fro! ^^nd jjrotf?otlon are as- 
surf d l-y njf'ans df private audit copies 
autumal Rally filed under lock and kej' at 
t ] ncu^ If ■ an sac f ion 3 ixve. rec r d od - Egry 
Rr-glsteiJi also include Handipak (port- 
able) and Com-Pak (heavy duty) to 
metit <vvf-ry r(r:quir foment. 

SEND FOR INFORMATION 

I.itfrtHnr^ On E^ry liii.',inw^\ >y,t4-nt% opt n-- 
li'opi^ ^irryin^ip^ii uilhvut fvyt or tthtiizntittn^ 

THE EORY REGiSTER CO., Dayton, Oliio 

So/bi qQBiTgiei in uit primer pal cifp^i 
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SOUTH AFRICA 




Jn. a world of U'ars and / 
economic dii»eurb{tnci% sunny 
South Africa, tKe brif^ht end 
of the ''Dark Continent/* is 
peaceful ^nd prosperous, and 
welcomes tourists and traders 
wiih charming hospitality! 
South Africans wealth of mar- 
velous sights and commercial 
opportttnity are richly worthy 
a tour of inspection for busi* 
n«« or pleasure. American 
travelers and American ^oods 
enjoy high favor. 
For a profitable market and 
splendid sightseeing in a glor- 
ioit^ clitii^te, viijt 

SOUTH AFRICA 

^*TKif mofi in trcestins; irjivt^l Ian J*' 
Full mfarmaiion from «ny lead- 
ing toMrist or trAvel agency. 



WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITERS] 



FINEST 



CALIFORNIA^ 



FRUITS 



SENT ON APPROVAl 
EXPRESS PREPAID 



2 RB*dt|V(MKl 

DEMCiOU!^ Ih§ 
SUW^RIPE * 
FRUITS 



2'/i IbL LARGE WHITE 

CALIFORNfA DATES 
MAMMOTH FRUKES 
WHITE RAISINS 




Canog4 Farms, R.F.D. 20, Encmo, CaJif, 
(♦rntlrlnrn., li n ■ I • . , Tf-^X i»oi'SD 

A«9^Jtiin<^nt ( f , 

«ltliile>a i ^v . . .11 iniuT 

or I Mil J, ^u\X yt/u lUu Ij.^U hi luturu n^L 
N'unif ._ 

tn?_„ ..^ , lSl»t»*_„ 

llaiilc or olhcf i-nffcMMiv 

If >ay ttkttFi ti» Rf<n<J diivrlr wttH qtiIdt t uiU 
liii liiilp n ^runplti rif mr iTf|[rirnii fl VTCM TS 



The Fair-Labor Standard-Bearer 




(QimHnxL^ from paffe 21) 
mcrce Mr. Andrews stepped Into the 
Compensation Insurance Rating^ Board 
in New York and later was placed 
in charge of the Compensation Insur- 
ance I>epartmcnt of the Maryland 
Casualty Co. His knowledge of the 
workmen*s compensation field qualified 
him for the post of Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State In 
1929. In 1933 he was lahor adviser of 
the tirst National Labor Board and 
helped straighten out NRA labor trou- 
bles in the coal industry of Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. 

In his ftve years of observation fi-om 
his New York State vantage point as 
chief of the Labor Department Mr, 
Andrews familiarized himself with prob- 
lema of minimum wages, workmen*^ 
c on \ pen sat ion, labor and social legisla- 
tion of many varieties and, above all. 
wnth the actual conditions of labor and 
industry in his state. 

For one thing he observed the fallacy 
of one state forging so far ahead of 
others in labor and social legislation as 
to handjeap Its industries in a competi- 
tive market. For several years he la- 
bored for interstate compacts in the 
hope that gradually an equivalent of 
federal legislation might link up tlie 
w^holc nation and thus advance, more or 
less simultaneously^ alt areas. Sharp 
competitive conditions negatived hla 
hopes that uniformity of standards 
might be attained in this way and he 
stoppetJ fishing down that creek. 

Helped improve wages 

THE experience he obtained m thus 
i seeking for a practical way of reaching 
uniform legislation threw the State In* 
dustrial Commissioner into nmny inter- 
esting by-ways of administration. After 
the New York State minimum wage law 
was enacted, he helped guide the laun- 
dry industry through the step-by-step 
process which finally resulted in the or- 
der establishing $12.40 as a fair mini- 
mum wage for this grouxi. To do so he 
called into conference the business men 
who ran the industry, 
I Of course he had the aLssistanee of 
statistics and facts gathered by investi- 
I gators but his technique was to intro- 
duce them only \?vhen necessary and to 
I rely on the gradual development of the 
I wage minimum through a voluntary ap- 
I proach by the industrj' itself. 

Those meetings were not pink tea 
j affairs. Many laundry owners felt they 
' would be ruined if mlnimums w*ere 
! raised. One declared that he vvouki turn 
] the key of his plant over to the Labor 
Commissioner if a higher wage was 
fixed. On that occasion Mr. Andrews 
quietly suggested that his secretary 
"take the gentleman's key/' The re- 
calcitrant laundry man joined in the 
, laugh that followed. 
I Essentially a realist when it comes to 
' installing new legislative and ad minis- 
* trative devices that affect industry, Mr. 
I Andrews is always deeply concerned 



with the process of adjustment required 
under the new dispensation. When the 
hue and cry over silicosis arose in New 
York State some people demanded im- 
mediate application of the workmen's 
compensation law respecting silicosis to 
all occupations. Mr, Andrews, by a 
series of conferences, worked out the 
problem to the satisfaction of all groups. 

As soon as Mr, Andrews opened his 
Washington ofl^ce, he made it plain that 
he had no Intention of building up a fed* 
eral bureaucracy to enforce the new 
Act's provislnna. He plans to have a 
skeleton enforcement division and rely, 
in the main, upon the state labor com- 
missioners for enforcement anti upon 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for facts. 
The Bureau, incidentally, was ready with 
some important preliminary figures 
when he arrived in Washington, 

**I see no reason." he says, "for du- 
plicating any efficient, established ser- 
vice. We will have plenty to do without 
going into fields that have already 
been well explored.'* 

By his careful, preliminary handling 
of the problem Involved in naming his 
first industry committee for the textile 
industnr', Mr. Andrews indicated what 
his method wouhi l>e. He placed a busi- 
ness man, Donald Nelson of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co,, as chairman of the public 
group. An unimaginativx* bureaucrat 
might well have felt that the business 
man's place was among the employers. 
The pviblic reaction to this and to the 
other appointments to the textile com- 
mittee was one of approval. It was also 
considered significant that Mn Andrews 
refrained from naming among the busi- 
ness representatives a spokesman for a 
trade association. He prefers, when he 
can, to have on the industry Ixjards men 
directly engaged in business but he la 
alw^ays eager to confer with the trade 
association executives because he values 
their viewpoints. 

Of the five labor representatives on 
the Textile Industry Committee, three 
represent the C.l.O. and two the 
A.F. of L, On the pleas that the Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee 
(TWOC), affiliated with the C.l.O,, was 
the dominant union in the field, the 
T\\^OC had sought to have all the labor 
members. Mr. Andrews resisted. 

In view of the fact that Congress 
placed the Division of Wages and Hours 
in the Labor Department many people 
had assumed that the Administrator 
would be guided by the set-up prevailing 
under Secretary Perkins, particularly 
that he would use the Department's in- 
formation and personnel service. It had 
also been expected in some quarter^^ in- 
asmuch as the Administrator had been 
in New York State, in a sense, a prot^g^ 
of the Labor Secretary, that he would 
take as his general counsel a depart- 
ment attorney who had foHowed the 
Act through Congress and had i>een of 
considerable assistance on the drafting 
side. 

Mr. Andrews let it be known that he 
would "run his own show." That was 
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what he told the President and so far 
as anybody knows his decision had 
presidential approval. So that Mr, An- 
drews beg^an his incumbency by setting 
up his own information service. He is a 
strong believer in public cooperation and 
under Haroid Jacobs, former United 
Press editor, he is creating" a staff to 
keep the public, industry and labor in- 
formed on the work of his organization. 
Having- taken an ^'independent'' line, 
Mr. Andrews won away from Harvard 
Law School for a year. Calvert Magrud- 
er, who was counsel to the first Wagner 
Labor Board. Mr. Magi'uder's first job 
was to give intiustry an outline of the 
kinds of business which were covered by 
the Act and those not covered. 

A problem of administration 

"CONGRESS has griven us what might 
be called a Better Business Act.'' he 
continues. "We must administer it with 
faiiness and justice to all. In carrying 
out the mandate to foiTu ind\istry com- 
mittees which wiir recommend wages 
higher than the statutory 25 cents mini- 
mum but not above 40 cents an hour, 
we will consult all shades of opinion and 
spokesmen for all groups. It is my hope 
to have all industry committees repre- 
sentative of as large segments of indus- 
try as possible. 

"We have the example of the N.R.A. 
before us and we know that we must 
approach our goal by a series of steps. 
We cannot expect perfection in one day. 
I hope we may be able to administer the 
Act so that there will be no criticism 
that the Government is interfering in 
business. Everybody will be given an op- 
portunity to have his say before final 
decisions are made/' 

True to his expressed intention, Mr. 
Andrews consulted every shade of opin* 
ion before forming his first industry 
committee. It is a technique which he 
found successful in New York and which 
really means that, in the end, the num- 
ber of "kicks" are reduced to a mini* 
mum. His announcement of a strict need 
for limiting his appointments to but 
four or five industry committees by 
January 1 was received with relief in 
those quarters which feared a pell mell 
rush to cover a vast area of the indus- 
trial population at one swoop. 

Many difficult questions are posed by 
the Wage-Hour law* Handicapped for 
some weeks without a legal chief, Mr. 
Andrews had to "pass the buck" on the 
myriad questions of a technical and ad* 
ministrative nature fired at him in press 
conferences. But slowly, within a few 
weeks after Mr. Magiuder's arrival, the 
outlines of some of the important an- 
swers began to appear. 

There was some clamor at the be- 
ginning that the new Administrator de- 
fine interstate commerce so as to indi- 
cate which industries the Act covered. 
Mr. Andrews ducked, correctly leaving 
Ihe definition for the courts. But he col- 
lated decisions which indicated the 
courts' views on the subject of interstate 
commerce. Further he promised to make 
public a list of industries which seemed 
to him to fall under the category of in* 
terstate commerce. Of course he was 
aware that, in the final analysis, the 
courts woultJ have to pass upon various 
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Have You One 
Customer Too Many? 

Any customer who fails to pay for goods shipped is one cus- 
tomer too many. He wouldn't be on your books if your credit 
manager could possibly know his future ability to meet his 
obligations. 

The devastating credit losses suffered annually by Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers are rarely caused by laxity or poor judg- 
ment in extending credit, but largely by neglecting to insure the 
safety of accounts after goods are shipped. 

American Credit Insurance 

performs the vital function of protecting sales. Goods sold under 
the terms of the poHcy are paid for promptly. Your capital is not 
tied up nor dissipated in insolvent or dehnquent accounts — is 
not helping finance debtors who seek relief in ''77-B/' 

Thousands of executives in more than 150 different lines of busi- 
ness protect their receivables economically with ''American" 
pohcies. The large majority insure all their accounts. Special 
groups or classes of debtors, however, are also insurable. Any 
"American" representative will gladly help analyze your spe- 
cific needs, 

I ..iiyriifhr T'l !S. A rnii r i r; a n i.'ri'JlH I nili-rTii>ji;y *it N. V WlU 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. McFadden, President 

St. Louis, Mo 



Officios in a// principal cities of United States and C&nsd 




NATION S BUSINESS for Nover 



A BINDER 

for your copies of 
NATtONS BUSINESS 



for only 



$1 



AN ineicpcnslvp way to bimi your copiea 
of Nation'^! Iii\siN'EHH. This binder is 
strong^, practical iin<l simple to ii^e. No 
punchlnj? or marrinir of the mai^azine ia 
neecssai \ > ' > • v is in. 
Holds f ier Ed- 

day to ; ' nu^lnn. 



EXECUTIVES — BE A REAL 
SANTA CLAUS THIS YEAR! 

(ijirtrTwiif hrati< LAWHE>i('K »«ild »»»«i*i?r 

1>T\ " Plrfulli^ji. WHie on 

>"[* 

THE GEO LAW^ENCT CO.. POATLAMD. OREGON 



aspects of the new law and his job was 
to make the approach as easry as po&si* 
ble for such adjudication. 

AdminiBtration of the law, insofar as 
lecord keeping by employers is con- 
< nfvj. will be reduced to the utmost 
-•simplicity. Mr, Andrews promises. 

"We do not propose to require a great 
mass of records and reports in addition 
to those employers now^ keep, " he says 
"We shall make every effort to limit the 
number of records, the number of col- 
umns, and the frequency of reporting. 
It may be that only one or two lines in 
tion to the records now required un- 
he Did Age Insurance Titles of the 
isui^iaJ Security Act are needed. 

**If we can administer the law cITec- 
tH'ely with no information in addition 
to that required by the Social St^eurity 
Act, that will be a break for the env- 



1 



ind for us. As a fornier State 
Commissioner. I know the 



ij J . ,1 us placc^l on employ m s i - n ' • ' 

matter of record keeping and t ■ 

and every proposal to add to ti 

dens will have to make out a st i 

before approval. We will not . . 

formation for the sake of infortnation. 

but only for eJtectlve administration. 

"Our first interest will be in the equal 
enforcement of the law throu|?hout the 
country. By this 1 mean that every em* 
pioyer and worker nmst be suhjecl to a 
single interpretation of the law and of 
the rulinifs and orders issued under it 

"For this reason, it will be essential ifi 
have, from the start, uniform en fort'' 
ment procedure, uniform in5p<H'U«ir 
methods, uniform report ing^ methods, a 
uniform conception of the whole spirit 
anti purpose of the iaw,*' 



Is Industry Concentrating in New Areas? 




f Continued from pa^e Bfif 
nation concerning w^hich recent statistics 
are not available but of which all alert 
Chambers of Commerce are aware. This 
relates to the tendency of industry to es- 
tablish branch plants often at locations 
widely removed from the main factory. 
Viewed from the standpoint of Industrial 
management, this Is true decentraliEa- 
lion. But viewed from other standpoints, 
decentralization may not be evident. 

For example, many national manufac- 
turers have recently opened branch fac- 
tories in Los Angelea or San Francisco 
or in their suburbs. Both these cities are 
included in the 33 already mentioned. 
F>om one viewpoint, the addition of 
more branch factories to those cities 
may be considered concentration; but 
certainly from the standpoint of the in^ 
<iustries establishing^ those branch plants 
it In decentralisation. 

Recently two well known manufac* 
turera of batteries built branch plants 
at Dallas, Clearly, this is decentralisa- 
tion as viewed by the industries* or when 
considering the national aspect of bat> 
tery production. But; Dallas already had 
four battery plants and now has six. 
That is concentration, viewed l<>cally. 

Perhaps this conflict of view^points ex- 
pi ains why we hai'-e so much misconcep- 
tion concerning: trends in industrial lo- 
cation. It may explain. also» much loose 
thinking on decentralisation as a pana* 
cea for social and economic ills. 

Migration is a large factor in decen- 
tral [station. It is also often a factor in 
concentration, particularly when it is un- 
derstood that the term does not mean 
alone the movement of a given factor>^ 
from one location to another, but is used 
to include alt shifts in industrial enter- 
prise, whether those shifts are the direct 
result of actual movement* the develop- 
ment of new enterprises in new local)- 
tiea, the establishment of branch plants, 
the introduction of substitutes, or reault 
from new sourcea of raw materials. 

As measured by shifts in wage jobs, 
by types of industry, this migration is 
much greater than is generally reaiissed. 

In the decade from 1919 to 1929, a 
period of rapid national expansion* in- 
dustrial employment actually decreased 



I S per cent, w^hile population increased 
16 per cent. Twenty- two states, how- 
ever, showed gains in the number of in- 
dustrial wage -earners. Among the states 
leading in the gains w*ere South Carolina. 
3SJ> per cent; Tennessee, 34.9 per < 
North Carolma, 33.1 per cent: Ge- 
27,6 per cent: Texas, 25.1 per rent. 

Besides cotton and knit goods, the prtj- 
duction of lumber and the manufacture 
of turpentine, resin, furniture, an<i rayon 
largely accounted for the increased em- 
ployment in the Southeast, while Texas 
owed its expansion to the growth of 
petroleum refining, and foundry and ma- 
chine shops, as well as to cotton goodsj 
and the manufacture of foodstuffs. 

Much industry has moved 

IK A period of 20 years, Pennsylvania! 
dropped from 3S per cent of all the labor 
employed in the blast furnace bidustry 
in the United States to less than 30 per 
cent. In the paint and varnish industry* 
New York fell from 21 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the nation's employment. Over a 
period of 25 years, its loss in hosiery and 
knit goods amounted to 11 per cent of 
the national employment in that indus- 
try. 

ShifU? in the automotive industry are 
most striking. In 1904, Ohio ranked with 
Michigan in that industry, each having 
22 per cent of the total national employ- 
ment. Today, Michigan can claim two- 
thirds, and Ohio only ten per cent. 

Other evidences of industrial shifts 
should be borne in mind. Several of our 
largest industries were virtually un- 
knowTi or very small 30 years ago. Gains 
are particularly noticeable in the pro- 
duction of electrical equipment, bakery 
products, furniture, petroleum, refining, 
chemicals, radio, ray on, and the automo- 
tive industry. 

In the period, I91& to 1935, Census Bu- 
reau statistics reveal that 21 of our ma- 
jor industries have shown national de- 
creases of 20,000 tjr more employees, in- 
cluding two of these infant industries 
electrical equipment and automobiles. 
The others are railroad repair shops, 
railroad car building, cigars and ciga- 
rettes, clay products, confectionery , cc - 
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ton goods, engines and turbines* flour 
and feed milling:. fouii€iri€s, hlast fur- 
naces, gas manufacturing, leather tan- 
ning:, lumber, machine tools, meat pack- 
ing, planing mills, tires, ship-building 
and tools. Some of these decreases are 
obviously due to substitution of new 
products, or of machinery for hand la- 
bor. Others are due tq obsolescence and 
to depression. 

But. in spite of these shifts^ there has 
been no disturbance of consequence in 
the ratio of wage earners in the principal 
industrial centers to those in the rest of 
the country. However, the vaiious geo- 
graphical divisions of the United .States 
show wide fluctuations in the juji ccnlage 
of increase in wage jobs in both primary 
and secondary concentration areas. In 
the Southeast the rate of increase is 
lower in the principal cities than for the 
less concentrated a re as ♦ indicating that 
decentraliaation has progressed fuj ther 
in those states than t^lse'tt-'here. 



Why handicap decentraliotion? 

IF DECENTRALIZATION of industry ' 
is a good thing socially and i irnM iiral- 
ly, as many theorists claim, why. rhen, 
^ould we attempt to remove by fe<]ei al 
legislation, from that area wheic it is 
showing the most progress, the one prin- 
cipal economic factor encouraging mi- 
gration to that area — low labor costs? 

Of course, the possibility of tapping 
new sources of raw materials and new 
markets is responsible for some of the 
recent development of both Southeast 
and Southwest* Much, however, results 
from the fact that industries can obtain 
!ow labor costs. %vhich result from, and 
are justified by. lower living costs %vhich 
are often sufficient to produce higher 
real wages than are paid in other sec- 
tions. 

Under the recently enacted uniform 
national minimum wage law, some of 
the South's advantages wiU be eliminat- 
ed. As a result, advocates of decentrali- 
zation may find remaining only tw^o 
important trends, migration from the ' 
central city to its immediate suburbs, 
and the further spread of branch plants. 

Under such limitations, decentraliza- 
tion may cause our suburbs to become 
uglier than slums, and factory workers 
may continue to erov/d t ]T>-'m selves into 
the congested cities as Lhi y have done in 
the past, going to the suburbs only for 
wwk. and getting few of the advantages 
of life in less crowded regions. 

The building of branch plants to serve 
such new population centers as have re- i 
cently gi own up on the Pacific Coast and I 
in the Southwest will logically continue. 
Approximately 10,000 manufacturing 
companies in this country are now* oper- 
ating under branch piant policies. How- 
ever, as already indicated, the location 
of branch ])!ants may not result in true 
decent! ;i I i::Ht int\. 

Our public |iolicy should encourage de- 
centralization, both suburban and re- 
gionaL Economic factors favoring mi- 
gration to uncongesled or undeveloped 
areas should not, therefore, be removed 
by political edict, especially by that of 
politicians who have advocated decen- 
tralization and have spent so much pub- 
lic money to back up their theoriea, i 
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REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS 



^ IF YOU are willing to cooperate in bringing about 
a belter public understanding of business in your 
community or industry, write your local chamber 
of commerce or trade association for booklet 
containing 40 Suggeslions on 'Yes, You Can Do 
Something About It'/' 
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TAX SAVER 
NO.l 




PARTofyourtax dollar 
gf>e» towaitl tlio pvteii- 
s^joti and inula tenancc of 
municipal water maitii^. 
Whenever jotir commu- 
nity installs cas^t irnii pipe 
for water utaiii^ you can 
^'pul il down" a£i a good 
iuvet^tmeut of public 
fund§. For ea**! irnn pip*' 
is Pnhlic Tax Saver No, 1 
— \\% ti ireful Itfe is more 
tliati a eenlury — it \% sav- 
ing millions «>r tax doElar!^ 
whieli would olliorwise 
be an^e^sed to replace 
Bhorter-lived niain^^ 

Cast irou pipe is the 
only ferrouii metal pi|>(\ 
practicahle for water, gas 
and sewer mains, whieli 
rust does not *lestroy. ll 
is made in diameters^ from 
IH to 84* inches- Addrefi.4 
inquirlei^ to The Cant Irini 
Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas JJitiJfltng 
Chicago^ Illinois. 
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NAT10N*S BUSINESS for November, 1938 



YOU CAN'T TELL H/M 
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THERE'S NO FISHIN' 




Let the Weather Man talk. 
Let the experts scoff. Youth 
goes fishing for the fun of it 
...in all kinds of weather... in 
all kinds of waters. 

The man who has lost the 
spirit of youth is too busy 
with gloomy forecasts to gather 
bait, much less go fishing. 

Men \Wth the spirit of youth 
pioneered our America,, < men 
with vision and sturdy confi- 
dence. They found content- 
ment in the thrill of action, 
knowing that success was 
never final and failure never 
fatal. It was courage that 
counted. Isn't opportunity in 
America todav greater than it 
was in the days of our grateful 
forefathers? Good! 



jCli^c jCi^ . . . Ct/€Ayif qo£djeyn nvimdJjt aI 



ANHEUSER-BUSCH « • • ST. LOUIS 




i AT ION'S BUSINESS for November, 1938 






You don'i have to be an expert in 
governmenl to succeed in business. 
But, the times being what they are, 
you do have lo know a lot about it. More 
than ever, the very existence of business, 
let alone its success, depends upon how 
much its managers know about govern- 
ment and its trends and changes. 

And governmenl itself is a funny busi- 
ness. Trend becomes actuality almost as 
quickly as a dot in the sky becomes a 
Kansas cyclone. The whispered word of 
a "power" is often more important than 
the eloquently spoken word of an office* 
holder. In government, you have lo get 
behind the speeches to know the facts. 

Facts are the principal business of The 
New York Times * , * getting the facts to 
you quickly, completely, reliably . , , 
facts uncolored by bias, sensationalism 



The Kew York Times 

Times Square, New Yoik, N. Y, 

Send The New York Times (or three months 
on your trial sul>scription oHer of $1.50 Sim- 
days only □ $4.25 weekdays and Sundays □ 



Addr««« . 



Bill ms □ 



m 



or partisanship. No mailer what else they 
read, business men all over the country 
read The New York Times also . • . be- 
cause they recognize its unique value as 
America's most informative newspaper- 

To keep you reliably posted on gov- 
ernmental affairs, The Times maintains 
the largest independent news bureau in 
Washington. Its trained and expert ob- 
servers travel frequently over the coun- 
try to get the "on the spot" feel of 
local and regional governmental affairs. 
Twice, The Times chief Washington cor- 
respondent has won the Pulitzer Prize, 
journalism's highest distinction, for his 
dispatches from ihe capital. The Wash- 
ington press corps itself, a group of ex- 
perts representing many newspapers, 
has voted The Times Washington report 
"the most fair and impartial." 

Have The Times sent you on a 3-month 
trial subscription. You'll find, as thou- 
sands of business executives have, that 
reading The Times regularly is your best 
insurance that you will be really well 
informed. This coupon is easy to use. 

fork Sim^iJ 

"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 




National Carikjn CompaiNY, Inc. 

sprcijii: filly 

GUARANTEES 

that "EVEPIEADY" fRESTOStr ANTl fHEEZE, if wsed OCCOfrfirtg to prmted 
directioni, m normal wplqr coolir^g ^yslems, wHI protect the cooling 
jyitem of your cor agoin&l freezing and clogging from rust formolions 
for o full winter; qUq lhal it will not boil aw^y, wtlli not coui« dom^ 
oge to coff finish, or to tHe merol or rubber ports^ of the cooling 
'.yslcm^ ond iho* it will not leok ovt of o cooling system tight enough 
to hold water. 



'Jtjjj^ NATION* I CABBON COMf^ANV, ll^C. 

•W-'?)/' 



FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 

IMPORTANTlThe price per gallon of an an ti -freeze raeQns nothing unless you 
know how many gallons you will need during tlit entire winter. You can^t get 
that information on a boil -away anti -freeze. But you can get it for ' Prestone** 
anti -freeze... and here it is. Sec how reasonably you can get two-way protection 
all winter long against both freeze-up and rust formations with one ^hot of 
' Prestone" a nti -freeze— one shot because it won't boil off» no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps, Ff your car isn't on this chart, your 
dealer has a chart showing all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures 
to 60" below 2ero* 

find yQur cm and rtud from U/t to riiiftt. The fir^t fisure jAoii'i the protecfiars you 
git with one gatkn u/ **EimaJy*' Prestnne" ^nti- freeze in thetrooimg system: the 
second with one and a half mU^ns^iind ^'+" fti^ans above sero. " menns be* 
hw 3erG. If your car has a hot water heater, addH ^tilion tt} the quatiiits caHed far. 
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8, *37, '38 


+ 15 + 2 
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-42 
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-62 
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+ 6 


-18 


-54 




8, '16, '37 
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-12 
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Dk,, ^34, '35; Prei, '37 
Pres., '36, '58 
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-34 
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-SO 
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-59 
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-25 
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+ 4 


-12 
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+ 10 


+ 10 
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*37, '38 


- 6 
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A GALLON 



FREEZE 




frt^e^e has actually 
Read the guar a 
fjreatest driving h 



Why take chances wkh boil- 
away ant i -freeze thi^ wi titer? 

Start rhe season right ^ with 
''Eveready" "Frestone" anti- 
free^ce in your radiator* One 
stop at your <»ervfce ^cation 
now, and you're safe against 
boil -away, free^ce-up and rust* 
clogging 4jfl u inter i&fig. 

No worry, no uncertainty* 
no going back for more. You 
p;i\ for 'Prt'storu'" anii- 
t rct'/c t>fdy 'f^i/i i sfifi f. And 
i^ ymi'll clnL^k biuk after a 
Winter of guaranteed frce^ce- 
up prtitectiort, driving coiri* 
fort and peace of mind» you'll 
find that "Presicone" anti- 
saved >'ou money » 

niee. It insures your car against winter's 
azard^ boil-away* freei:c-up, and rust. 



EVEREADY 



PRESTONE 

ANTI-FREEZE 

The wortla '"Kveready iind "l^rvi>cooe' vre crjade* marks of 



COSTS MORE BY THE GALLON LESS BY THE WINTER 



l^)iir tired nerves need frequent relief 



SCOTTIE 



Known variij^usly in early hn 
torv as Skvf , HiitlibntI, C'aini 
and Scoii fcrritr. Nicknamrd 
llir "dic-hirJ" iW stout hraf 
and unquc-ncbablr lovr U' 
s|>ort. Extremely inih y-tiA 




lie's giving his 
nerves 
a rest , . , 



and so 
is he 



^ highly dr\fiojH"tI set of ntTves. Hm tlog*. 
rest when thry need rest... while we p(iin{»r 
afif^atl with tJiir hurry and worry ^straininii 
our nervt's to krcfv up thtr pair. We can't turn 
hack to tht'ny rural hft- of an ^tniiruK hut we tan 
sc*othf .'*nd rest our ntrrv cs>C;imel cigarettes can 
he your pk-asant remmtfiT ro take a hel])ful 
breaching, spet!. Smokers hnd Camel*!* costla-r 
tobaccos are mild — soothing to the nerves. 

Successful people ad\'ise 
**Let \xp..Ji^lht Up a Camel'' 




RALPH (UlLIMHL (ahove), 
I . S . ( )p e n ^( >1 r ch a f n p i a n » re* 
veuls: '*rve learned to ease up 
now and a^ain — to let up . , . 
and li^ht up a Camel. Little 
breaks in daily nerve tension 
help to keep a fellow on top. 
Smokinir a Camel jjives me a 
(jrand feeling of well-bemg, 
Uefe is a cigarette that is ac- 
tually sQothing to my nerves!" 



harvrsTt J hy " pnmin»i *' — reniDvin- 
rach Ii'af hy hjiid ' Thf Camtl hh\ 
L-ri know uhtre the choice gi'^ttit* (>! 
Iraf tobacco are - the mild tobaccos 
that are finer and, of couf.vt% mrtre 
L'x pensive. Camels art' a ni3rchle<ts 
Mc ml of hmt, MORK KXrKNSl^ ^ 



LET W-LIGHT UP A CAMEL! 



Smokers find Camel's Costlier rohaccos are SoothinfJ to the Ncr\ c 



